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At  a  word  the  -two  animals  dashed  off  at  tremendous  speed,  leaving*  a  cloud  of  dust  behind  them 

“Whoopee,  Marse  Robert!”  cried  Pomp;  “  Fse  jes’  a-flvin’  !” 
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A  TALE  OF  GENERAL  MARION  AND  HIS  MEN. 

By  GENERAL  JAS.  A.  GORDON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SIEGE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

k 

Tfe  American  people  have  passed  through  the  Centennial  years 
of  their  great  Revolutionary  war.  The  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors 
in  their  struggle  for  liberty  are  again  revived  in  historical  panorama, 
and  the  hearts  of  all  true  Americans  swell  with  emotions  of  pride  as 
they  recount  them. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  during  that  long  and  eventful  struggle  did  the 
cause  of  the  patriots  seem  more  hopeless  than  it  did  in  the  year  1780 
— over  one  hundred  years  ago.  In  that  year  the  theater  of  war  drifted 
southward.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  America,  bad  resolved  to  subjugate  the  Carolinas. 

Leaving  the  Hessian  General,  Kuyphausen,  in  command  at  New 
York,  he  sailed  southward  on  Christmas  Day,  1779,  with  the  main 
body  of  his  army,  and  landed  on  the  Georgia  coast  in  January. 

Early  in  February  he  took  up  his  line  of  march  toward  Charleston, 
then  the  chief  city  in  the  South. 

He  was  very  slow  in  his  movements,  and  the  patriots  resolved  on  a 
stubborn  resistance.  They  flew  to  armB,  constructed  earthworks,  and 
tilled  up  the  decimated  ranks  of  General  Lincoln’s  little  army. 

In  the  city  of  Charleston  were  many  families  of  wealth  and  refine¬ 
ment,  the  majority  of  whom  were  patriots;  but  there  were  many 
friends  of  King  George  among  them — Tories,  who  hated  them  worse 
than  the  British  troops  themselves  did. 

Two  parties  divided  the  people  of  the  Carolinas — the  loyalists,  or 
Tories,  as  the  patriots  called  them,  and  the  Whigs.  The  Whigs  were 
the  patriots,  and  between  them  and  the  Tories  there  was  much  bitter¬ 
ness  of  feeling. 

When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  approached  Charleston  the  Tories  became 
jubilant,  and  actively  aided  him  in  divers  ways. 

The  patriots  were  correspondingly  depressed,  but  they  prepared  to 
fight,  nevertheless,  and  worked  day  and  night  to  complete  the  defenses 
of  the  city. 

Reinforcements  arrived  almost  daily,  and  the  hopes  of  the  patriots 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch.  General  Woodford  came  to  their  assistance 
with  seven  hundred  Virginians,  and  reported  several  other  bodies  of 
troops  on  the  way. 

But  suddenly  the  British  commander  sent  out  Colonel  Tarleton, 
that  fierce  rider  of  the  invaders,  to  cut  off  those  detachments  ere  they 
could  join  the  patriots  in  the  doomed  city.  Several  were  either  cut  to 
piece.?  or  captured. 

Then,  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  drew  his  lines  around  the  city,  cutting  off  every  corn- 
man  ication  with  the  outside  world. 


Soon  after  that  Lord  Cornwallis  arrived  from  New  York  with  three 
thousand  fresh  troeps,  and  joined  his  commander  in  his  attack  on 
Charleston. 

They  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city,  but  General  Lincoln,  the 
stern  old  hero,  refused  for  the  third  time,  and  the  rain  of  shot  and 
shell  commenced. 

Among  the  defenders  of  Charleston  was  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Robert  Singleton,  a  son  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  patriots  in  the 
city,  and  connected  with  several  aristocratic  families  in  the  State. 

Young  Robert  was  just  twenty-one,  full  of  life  and  strong  of  pur¬ 
pose,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  many  brave  patriots  in  Lincoln’s 
army. 

On  several  occasions  he  had  performed  such  signal  service  to  the 
patriot  cause,  that  the  Tories  had  marked  him  as  a  doomed  man  when 
the  British  army  could  give  them  the  power  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  him. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  of  May,  1780,  juBt  after  he  had,  for  the  third 
time,  refused  Sir  Henry’s  demand  to  surrender,  General  Lincoln  sent 
for  young  Robert  to  report  immediately  at  his  headquarters. 

He  hastened  back  with  the  messenger,  as  time  was  precious  and 
danger  lurked  everywhere.  Two  hundred  cannons  shook  the  city  with 
their  thunder  all  through  the  night. 

General  Lincoln,  on  seeing  him,  quietly  arose  from  the  table  where 
he  had  been  listening  to  the  reports  from  the  officers  all  along  his 
lines,  and  motioning  him  to  follow,  led  the  way  into  another  room. 

Young  Robert  followed,  and  the  general  closed  the  door  behind  him 
and  locked  it. 

“  Robert  Singleton,”  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  “  I  have  sent 
for  you  because  I  know  I  can  trust  you  even  to  the  death.” 

“  Yes,  general,”  replied  Robert,  his  face  flushing  with  patriotic 
pride,  “  my  country  can  call  me  to  my  death  at  any  time.” 

“  I  hope  she  will  never  do  so,  my  dear  young  friend,”  said  the  brave 
old  hero,  “  for  your  father  is  my  friend;  but  she  will  require  at  your 
hands  such  a  perilous  undertaking  that  the  shadow  of  death  will  fol¬ 
low  you  all  the  way  like  a  specter  of  fate.” 

“  Yet  I  will  undertake  it  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  general,* 
was  the  reply  of  the  brave  youth.  “  Only  show  me  the  path  yon 
would  have  ine  tread,  and - ” 

“  Yes— yes.  I  knew  you  would.  Listen,  Robert  Singleton.  The 
enemy  have  received  such  reinforcements  that  further  resistance  is 
useless.  We  shall  be  compelled  to  surrender  the  city  into  their 
hands.” 

“  Surrender!”  and  young  Singleton  started  as  if  stung  to  the  quick. 

“  Yea,  or  die  in  the  ditches.” 

“  Then  let  us  die,  general  1” 
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“  No — our  country  would  then  lose  our  services  forever.  She  is  en¬ 
titled  to  our  services,  and  we  are  in  all  honor  bound  to  live  for  her  as 
long  as  she  has  need  of  us.  Sir  Henry  has  sent  Tarletou  to  scour  the 
couutry  between  the  Santee  and  Pedee  rivers,  and  cut  ofl  the  detach¬ 
ments  that  are  hastening  to  our  assistance.  Several  have  already 
been  cut  off.  Huger  and  White  have  been  dispersed  to  the  four 
winds.  Others  will  fall  into  their  clutches  if  not  warned.  Somebody 
must  go  hence  and  give  them  warning.  Marion  and  Sumter  are  on 
the  Santee  calling  the  patriots  to  arms.  Go  to  them  and  tell  them  to 
seek  to  destroy  Tarleton  instead  of  aiding  me.  I  will  give  you  no 
writing  of  any  kind,  as  the  chances  of  capture  are  so  great  it  would 
be  signing  your  death  warrant  to  do  so.” 

“  When  shall  I  start,  general?” 

“  To-night— right  now.  You  must  not  even  go  to  your  home.  I 
will  see  your  father  myself  and  tell  him  where  you  have  gone.  Say 
nothing  to  a  living  soul  of  what  I  have  said  about  the  situation.” 

Robert  Singleton  bowed  his  head  in  deep  thought  for  several  sec¬ 
onds,  and  then  asked: 

“  Will  you  bear  a  letter  to  a  friend  of  mine,  general?” 

“  Certainly— you  can  write  it  here,”  and  he  pointed  to  a  small  table 
on  which  were  scattered  writing  materials.  The  young  man  sat  down 
and  wrote  on  a  half  sheet  of  paper: 

“  My  Darltng  Harriet: — I  am  going  away  on  a  perilous  mission. 
We  may  never  meet  again  in  this  life.  If  so,  believe  me  when  I  say 
that  for  you  and  my  country  I  die;  my  whole  heart  is  thine  and  my 
last  thought  will  be  of  you.  But  something  tells  me  I  shall  live  and 
clasp  thee  to  my  heart  again.  Till  then,  farewell. 

“  Robert.” 

This  he  handed  to  General  Lincoln  unsealed,  saying,  with  a  blush 
on  his  manly  face: 

“This  is  to  go  to  Miss - ,  on - street,  to  whom  I  am  en¬ 

gaged.” 

“  I  understand,  sir,”  said  the  general,  clasping  his  hand.  “  It 
shall  be  sacredly  delivered  by  my  own  hand.” 

“  Thanks.  Now,  one  more  question,  can  I  take  my  servant  Pom- 
pey  with  me?” 

“  Yes,  if  you  think  it  safe  to  do  so.” 

“  Safe!  general,  that  negro  would  die  for  me  at  any  moment!” 

“  Then  take  him  along,  by  all  means.  Where  is  he  now?” 

“  Outside  with  my  horse.” 

“  Ah!  you  will  have  to  leave  your  horse  behind  you,”  said  the  gen¬ 
eral.  “  He  would  be  taken  from  you  by  the  enemy.” 

“Yes— yes,”  murmured  Robert,  with  a  sigh.  “Stay  or  go  they 
will  get  him.  But  I  have  a  thoroughbred  upon  the  plantation,  if  they 
have  not  already  taken  him,”  and  then,  after  a  pause  of  some  min¬ 
utes,  he  remarked:  “  I  shall  have  to  change  clothes  and  pretend  to 
be  a  Tory  in  order  to  get  through  their  lines.” 

General  Lincoln  told  him  he  could  arrange  his  plans  to  suit  him¬ 
self. 

“  Then  good-bye,  general,”  said  Robert,  extending  his  hand,  which 
the  old  hero  grasped  as  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  young  Singleton  passed  out  on  his  perilous  mission. 


CHAPTER  II. 

“  POMP.” 

“  Pomp,”  said  the  young  soldier  to  his  servant,  as  he  reached  his 
horse,  a  gallant  charger,  “  let  the  general’s  orderly  have  the  horse  and 
then  come  with  me.’’ 

Pomp  looked  at  his  young  master  in  no  little  surprise. 

“  Yer  ain’  done  gone  an’  sol’  ’im,  Marse  Robert?”  he  asked,  re¬ 
proachfully,  as  he  relinquished  the  noble  animal  to  the  orderly. 

“  No,  Pomp,”  replied  his  young  master.  “The  general  will  take 
care  of  him  till  we  come  back.  Come  along.” 
i  “  Whar  you  gwino,  Marse  Robert?” 

“  Pomp,  we  are  going  away— through  the  enemy’s  line,”  replied 
Robert,  in  a  low  whisper.  “  Do  you  want  to  go  with  me?” 

“  Do  Lor’,  Marse  Robert!”  exclaimed  the  faithful  fellow,  “  didn’t 
ole  missus  3ay,  sez  she,  4  Pomp,  yer  take  keer  ob  my  boy,  an’  don’t 
yer  let  ’im  git  hurt.’  Ob  course,  I  won’t,  missus,  an’  I  won’t.  Go 
’long  wid  yer,  Marse  Robert!  Pomp  go  to  de  debbil  wid  yer!” 

“  Remember,  then,  Pomp,  that  you  are  not  to  say  a  word  to  a  living 
soul  about  our  trip.  We  are  to  be  Tories,  you  know,  when  we  get  into 
the  enemy’s  lines.” 
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“Golly,  Marse  Rob,  it  makes  Pomp  sick  ter  tink  o’  dat.” 

“  Think  of  what?” 

“  Ob  playin’  Tory.” 

“  Oh,  that’s  the  science  of  war,  Pomp.  Play  sharp  games  on  them 
and  whip  them  anyway  you  can.” 

“  Yes,  dat’s  so,  Marse  Robert,”  assented  Pomp  who  was  as  great  a 
rebel  as  America  ever  had,  slave  as  he  was.  “  *.  kuow  how  to  fool 
’urn,  yah — yah — ya ” 

“  Hush  sh!  You’ll  attract  attention!”  cautioned  his  young  master. 
“  We  must  make  haste  to  get  away  as  soon  as  we  can.  Look  out 
there!” 

“Golly,  Marse  Robert,  yer  is - ” 

Pomp  did  not  finish  the  sentence. 

A  bombshell  from  the  enemy’s  mortars  fell  in  the  street  near  them 
and  exploded  with  terrific  eflect. 

Pomp  threw  himself  fiat  on  the  ground,  following  his  master’s  ex¬ 
ample,  and  thus  escaped  instant  destruction. 

Fragments  of  shell  flew  in  every  direction,  damaging  houses  on  both 
sides  of  the  street,  and  creating  a  panic  among  the  inhabitants. 

Robert  Singleton  arose  from  his  recumbent  position  and  looked 
around  for  Pompey.  In  the  darkness  and  smoke  he  could  not  see 
him. 

“  Pomp!”  he  called.  “  Pomp!” 

A  groan  answered  him. 

“  Pomp,  are  you  hurt?” 

“  Hush,  Marse  Robert,”  said  Pompey,  feebly.  “  I’se  dead,  shuah.” 

“  Well,  if  you  are,  you  are  the  first  dead  man  I  ever  heard  talk. 
Where  are  you  hit?”  and  be  followed  the  sound  of  the  black’s  voice, 
to  find  him  lying  at  full  length  on  his  back. 

“  I’se  blowed  all  tu  pieces,  Marse  Robert.  Tell  ole  missus  dat - ” 

“  Here,  get  up,  quick.  I  hear  another  shell  coming!” 

Pompey  sprang  to  his  feet  with  the  agility  of  a  cat,  and  got  behind 
his  young  master. 

Robert  laughed. 

“  You  promised  my  mother  to  take  care  of  me,  did  you,  Pomp?” 

“  Marse  Robert,  dem  bumbusters  kill  poor  niggers  jes’  like  white 
folks.  Ugh!  golly,  but  dat  war  a  buster!” 

“  Well,  come  along  before  auother  gets  after  you.  I  want  to  go  to 
Ben  Hayden’s  and  change  clothes  with  him.” 

They  hurried  through  several  streets,  and  finally  stopped  before  the 
door  of  an  humble  cottage. 

A  feeble  old  lady  opened  the  door  injresponse  to  Singleton’s  rap. 

“  Is  Ben  at  home,  Mrs.  Hayden?”  Robert  asked. 

“  Yes— come  in,  Robert,”  and  the  old  lady  took  him  by  the  hand 
and  pulled  him  inside,  as  though  she  feared  danger  lurked  without, 
and  slammed  the  door  to,  leaving  Pomp  standing  outside  in  the 
dark. 

Pomp  knew  his  duty  to  his  young  master,  and  remained  on  the  door¬ 
step  to  await  his  reappearance,  whiling  away  the  time  watching  the 
course  of  the  bombs  as  they  mounted  high  tip  in  the  starlit  Heavens 
and  dropped  into  the  doomed  city. 

He  had  been  sitting  there  not  more  than  ten  minutes,  when  two  men 
crept  from  behind  a  corner  of  the  house  and  motioned  to  him  to  fol¬ 
low  them. 

“No,  sah,”  said  Pompey.  “  I  stays  heah.” 

One  of  them  grabbed  him  by  the  cellar  and  attempted  to  jerk  him 
off  the  steps,  but  the  garment  gave  way  and  the  next  moment  Pompey 
had  no  collar  to  his  coat. 

“  De  debbil!”  hissed  the  plucky  negro,  “I’se  gwine  ter  butt  yer  fo’ 
dat,  shuah!”  aud  plunging  forward  he  planted  his  head  against  the 
man’s  stomach  with  such  force  as  to  send  him  rolling  into  the  middle 
of  the  street. 

The  second  man  ran  to  the  assistance  of  the  first,  but  ere  he  com¬ 
prehended  the  danger,  Pomp  had  given  him  a  butt  that  sent  him  roll¬ 
ing  in  a  heap  over  his  friend. 

“Yah— yah— yah,  l’se  a  Whig  nigger,  I  is!”  laughed  Pomp,  butt¬ 
ing  the  first  man  again  as  he  attempted  to  rise  to  his  feet.  “  Youse 
don’t  want  to  do  nuffin’  wid  me.  Look  out  dar— bump!  I  tole  yer 
so!”  and  the  second  man  went  over  again,  knocked  completely  out  of 
time. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  run  into  the  first  one  again,  he  happened  to 
look  up  and  saw  the  burning  fuse  of  a  shell  heading  in  his  direc- 
tion. 

Now,  Pompey  didn’t  mind  bullets  much,  but  shells  and  cannon  balls 
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be  dreaded  above  all  things.  Instead,  therefore,  of  batting  his  un¬ 
known  assailaut  again,  he  darted  away  aud  threw  himself  against  the 
door  of  the  Hayden  cottage,  which  gave  way  with  a  crash  just  as  the 
shell  exploded  in  the  middle  of  the  street  with  a  tremendous  report. 

Pomp  fell  his  full  leugth  on  the  floor,  aud  the  family  sprang  up  from 
their  seats,  thinking  the  shell  had  struck  the  house,  and  glared  at  the 
•  terror-stricken  negro. 

“  Bress  de  Lor’!”  murmured  Pompey,  rolling  over  and  raising  him¬ 
self  to  a  sitting  posture,  44  dat  bumbuster  didn’t  cotch  me  noder.” 

Shrieks  and  groans  now  came  from  the  street,  and  Singleton  and 
young  Hayden  hastened  out  to  see  from  whom  they  came. 

“  Dat’s  dem,  Marse  Robert,”  said  Pompey,  following  close  to  where 
^.lay.the  two  men  who  had  attacked  him,  mortally  wounded. 

“  Who,  Pomp?”  Robert  asked,  turning  to  his  escentric,  but  faithful 
servant.  ^ 

“  Dem  Tories  what  was  a  watchin’  Marse  Ben’s  house.  Golly,  but 
I  butted  ’em  like  a  ram  goat!” 

Ben  Hayden  brought  a  light  and  held  it  above  the  two  dying  men. 

He  recognized  in  them  two  of  his  bitterest  enemies;  Tories  who  had 
frequently  sworn  to  hang  him  for  a  traitor. 

“  Water— water!”  gasped  one  of  the  dying  mon. 

Ben  Hayden  hastened  into  the  house  and  fetched  a  cup  of  water 
which  he  held  to  his  lip3. 

44  You  sought  my  life,  Joe,”  he  said,  “  because  I  was  true  to  my 
country.  You  die  at  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  of  your  king.  I  forgive 
you  all  the  injury  you  have  done  me.” 

“Curse  you,  Ben  Hayden!”  cried  the  dying  Tory.  “But  for  that 
nigger  you  would  have  been  in  my  fix.” 

“  Git  away  dar,  Marse  Ben!”  exclaimed  Pomp.  “  I’se  gwine  fo’  to 
butt  ’em  again!”  and  the  indignant  African  placed  himself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  belligerent  goat. 

“  Hold  on  there,  Pomp,”  said  his  master.  “He’s  done  for,  I 
guess,” 

In  a  few  minutes  more  the  two  vengeful  Tories  were  dead. 

“  Now,  I  must  leave  you,  Ben,”  said  Robert  Singleton,  grasping 
the  hand  of  his  friend.  “  When  I  return  I  will  bring  your  clothes 
back.” 

“Never  mind  about  the  clothes,  Bob,”  returned  Ben,  grasping  his 
hand. 

“  Good-bye,  Marse  Ben,”  and  Pomp  followed  close  on  the  heels  of 
his  young  master. 

Under  cover  of  the  darkness  master  and  servant  wended  their  way 
on  foot  towards  the  patriot  lines,  the  master  disguised  as  a  common 
countryman,  and  the  servant  in  his  usual  dress. 

They  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  lines  of  their  friends,  where  they 
were  not  recognized  by  any  of  the  soldiers.  Watching  his  opportunity, 
Singleton  slipped  away  in  the  surrounding  darkness,  and  a  moment 
later  Pomp  followed. 

“  Now  we  are  in  for  it,  Pomp,”  said  Robert.  44  We  will  soon  be 
among  the  redcoats.  My  name  is  to  be  Robert  Bingham,  you 
know.” 

“  Yes,  Marse  Robert,  dat’s  yer  ole  uncle’s  name.  I  won’t  forget 
dat.” 

44  Come  along,  then,  and  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open.” 

Very  soon  they  came  near  enough  to  the  British  lines  to  hear  the 
tread  of  the  sentries.  They  crept  forward  on  hands  and  knees,  and 
watched  their  opportunity  to  slip  past  the  guard. 

On  getting  into  the  lines  they  at  once  proceeded  to  mingle  with  the 
many  Tories,  who,  in  citizen’s  dress,  were  moving  about,  watching 
the  bombardment  of  the  doomed  city. 

Of  course,  they  were  not  noticed  under  such  circumstances,  and  in 
a  short  while  they  were  moving  toward  the  rear  of  the  army,  where 
they  found  little  difficulty  in  passing  into  the  country  beyond. 

“That  was  much  easier  done  than  I  dreamed  of,”  commented 
Singleton,  as  he  struck  up  a  brisk  walk  up  the  road  that  ran  along 
the  banks  of  the  Ashley  river. 

“  If  ah — yah — yah!”  chuckled  Pomp,  gleefully;  “fool  dem  redcote 
sogers  dat  time - ” 

44  Close  that  big  mouth  of  yours,”  almost  hissed  Singleton,  as  he 
saw  the  dark  forms  of  several  men  approaching  him  along  the 
road. 

“  Halt,  there!”  came  the  command,  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

44  De  Lor’!”  gasped  Pomp,  in  utter  consternation.  “  What  dat, 

eh  r 


“Oh,  it’s  a  blasted  nigger!”  contemptuously  remarked  the  redcoat, 
letting  the  butt  of  his  musket  fall  heavily  to  the  ground. 

44  Run,  Marse  Robert,”  whispered  Pomp,  and  the  next  moment  he 
shot  past  his  young  master,  bent  half-way  to  the  ground,  and  struck 
the  redcoat  in  the  stomach  with  his  head,  sending  him  rolling  into  the 
dust  of  the  road. 

Quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning,  Singleton  saw  that  Pomp  had  precipi¬ 
tated  a  conflict,  and  that  flight  was  his  only  hope  of  safety.  He 
sprang  into  the  bushes  on  the  roadside,  just  as  live  muskets  were  fired 
at  him. 

The  bullets  whistled  harmlessly  around  him,  yet  he  pressed  forward 
into  the  woods,  halting  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  or  more  to 
see  if  he  was  pursued. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  LITTLE  SWAMP  FOX. 

Instead  of  sounds  of  pursuit,  young  Singleton  heard  sounds  of  con¬ 
flict  out  in  the  road  where  he  had  left  Pomp  and  the  British  soldiers. 

After  the  volley  that  had  been  fired  at  him  he  heard  two  or  three 
loud  grunts  in  quick  succession,  as  though  some  man  had  run  against 
something  and  had  the  breath  knocked  out  of  him. 

“  Ugh!”  grunted  another. 

“  Oh,  Lord!”  groaned  a  third,  “  won’t  some  of  you  bayonet  the 
d - d  goat?” 

“  Whoop!  I’se  a  bumbuster!”  yelled  Pomp,  and  the  noise  that 
came  to  the  ears  of  Singleton  convinced  him  that  Pomp  was  engaged 
in  conflict  with  the  five  soldiers. 

“  That  rascal  will  get  killed,”  he  muttered,  and  started  back  toward 
the  road  to  aid  his  reckless  servant. 

Just  as  lie  peeped  out  of  the  bushes  he  saw  Pomp  butting  a  stalwart 
soldier  in  the  stomach  while  two  others  were  trying  to  bayonet  him. 
Two  others  were  lying  on  the  ground,  knocked  completely  out  of 
time. 

“  Go  it,  Pomp!”  cried  the  brave  young  hero,  darting  out  into  the 
road,  seizing  a  musket  belonging  to  one  of  the  prostrate  soldiers,  and 
charging  upon  the  two  who  were  after  Pomp. 

His  presence  caused  the  two  soldiers  to  drop  their  muskets  and 
take  to  their  heels;  a  moment  later  Pomp’s  head  collided  with  the 
stomach  of  the  third  one,  doubling  him  up  like  a  jackknife. 

“  Hi,  Maree  Robert!”  he  cried,  “  stick  urn  wid  de  bayonet!” 

“  I  surrender!”  gasped  the  soldier. 

“  Me  too,”  cried  another. 

“  D - d  shame!”  cried  the  other,  who  proved  to  be  a  sergeant. 

“  You  surrender,  though?”  Robert  asked,  presenting  a  bayonet  at 
his  breast. 

“  Yes,  of  course  I  do,  you  infernal  rebel!”  was  the  surly  reply. 

“  De  Lor’,  Ma98a  Robert!”  cried  Pomp.  “  Lemine  butt  urn  onct 
mo’,”  and  ere  Singleton  could  prevent  him,  Pomp  plunged  forward 
with  his  whole  weight,  striking  the  sergeant,  who  was  sitting  on  the 
ground,  on  the  back  of  the  neck  with  his  iron-like  head. 

The  sergeant  rolled  over  as  though  struck  by  a  cannon 

44  Dat  fotched  him,”  said  Pomp,  picking  himself  up. 

The  sergeant  never  moved  after  falling  over. 

44  Gather  up  those  muskets,  Pomp,”  said  Singleton,  “  we  must  get 
away  from  here.” 

Pomp  gathered  up  four  muskets  and  took  the  cartridges  from  the 
prisoners. 

In  taking  the  cartridges  from  the  sergeant  he  noticed  that  he  lay 
very  still.  He  took  him  by  the  hand  and  tried  to  lift  him  up.  He 
was  as  limber  as  a  wet  rag. 

44  Golly,  Marse  Robert!”  he  exclaimed,  him  dead  as  de  debbil!” 

44  Sorry  you  hit  him  so  hard,”  said  Robert.  “  Come  on,”  and  taking 
one  of  the  muskets  from  him  he  plunged  into  the  forest  again,  leaving 
the  dead  sergeant  and  the  two  soldiers  in  the  road  together. 

“  He— he— he!”  chuckled  Pomp,  as  he  followed  close  at  his  heels, 
“  butt  urn  dead!  Don’t  call  urn  d-  d  rebel  no  more— he— he— he!” 

“  You  use  that  head  of  yours  too  freely,  Pomp,”  said  Robert. 

«<  He— he— he!”  chuckled  Pomp,  “  bad  head,  Marse  Robert.  Can’t 
do  nuffin  wid  it — he — he — he!” 

After  going  several  miles  through  the  woods  they  came  out  into  a 
small  settlement  road,  which  Pomp  at  once  recognized  as  one  that  led 
to  the  Singleton  farm  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ashley  river. 

They  hurried  forward,  tired  as  they  were,  anxious  to  reach  the 
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farm  where  they  would  find  horses  and  arms  belonging  to  the  family, 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  house  just  as  day  began  to  break. 

The  overseer  and  his  wife  were  surprised  to  see  the  young  master 
and  his  body  servant  come  in  loaded  down  with  five  muskets. 

Robert  hastily  explained  the  situation  to  the  overseer,  who  like  him¬ 
self,  was  Whig  in  his  principles,  and  then  asked  for  Selim,  his  favorite 
Arabian  horse. 

“  He  is  all  right,”  said  the  overseer,  “  but  I  don’t  think  I  can  keep 
him  long,  as  several  attempts  to  steal  him  have  been  made  lately.” 

“  Saddle  him  and  Arrow  at  once,”  ordered  Robert.  44  Have  you 
heard  anything  of  Colonel  Marion,  lately?” 

44 1  heard  that  he  and  Colonel  Horry  were  up  on  the  Santee  yester¬ 
day.” 

44  Then  I  can  find  him,”  and  the  young  man  said  no  more,  though 
the  overseer  sought  to  draw  out  of  him  something  pertaining  to  the 
situation  in  Charleston. 

44  Give  us  some  breakfast  and  we’ll  be  off,”  said  Robert,  in  response 
to  the  questions  of  the  overseer. 

After  breakfast  Robert  mounted  Selim,  a  magnificent  Arabian,  and 
Pomp  took  possession  of  Arrow,  another  fine  animal,  which  Robert’s 
father  had  bought  for  his  own  special  use.  They  were  regarded  as 
the  swiftest  horses  in  that  section  of  the  State. 

At  a  word  the  two  animals  dashed  off  at  tremendous  speed,  leaving 
a  cloud  of  dust  behind  them. 

44  Whoopee,  Marse  Robert!”  cried  Pomp,  44 1’se  jes’  a  flyin’.” 

“  Don’t  fly  off,  then,  and  break  your  neck,”  said  his  master. 

Pomp  was  a  good  rider,  and  the  two  made  splendid  time  for  ten 
miles,  after  which  they  checked  up  to  allow  the  horses  to  recruit  their 
wind  a  little. 

No  detachments  of  the  enemy  had  penetrated  that  section  of  the 
country,  so  our  hero  met  with  no  obstacles  in  his  journey. 

Night  came  on  as  he  approached  the  Santee  river.  They  had  ridden 
many  miles  that  day. 

They  halted  at  a  house  and  inquired  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
Colonel  Marion. 

44  Don’t  know,”  was  the  blunt  reply  of  a  man,  who  came  to  the  door 
and  eyed  him  suspiciously. 

44  Have  you  heard  nothing  of  him  the  last  day  or  two. 

44  No;  not  a  word.” 

44  Anything  of  Colonel  Peter  Horry?” 

44  No.” 

The  man  was  evidently  afraid  to  tell  what  he  did  know,  so  Robert 
rode  on  till  he  met  a  party  of  a  dozen  men  drilling  in  the  road. 

44  Golly,  Marse  Robert!”  cried  Pomp.  44  If  dem  is  Tories,  I’se  gwine 
fo’  ter  butt  ’em!” 

44  Just  behave  yourself  and  wait  till  I  ask  you  to  butt,”  replied  his 
master.  44  They  are  Whigs,” 

So  it  proved. 

They  surrounded  Robert  and  asked  who  he  was  and  where  he  came 

from. 

Robert  recognized  Colonel  Peter  Horry,  afterwards  a  general,  and 
hailed  him. 

44  Robert  Singleton,  as  I  live!”  exclaimed  the  impetuous  fighter, 
grasping  him  by  the  hand.  44  I  thought  you  were  with  Lincoln  in 
Charleston.” 

44  So  I  was  till  last  night.  I  am  sent  by  General  Lincoln  to  Colonel 
Marion.” 

“  General  Marion,”  said  Horry.  44  He  has  been  promoted.” 

44  Glad  to  hoar  it.  It  ought  to  be  so  with  you,  too,  colonel.  Where 
can  I  find  him?” 

44  In  the  swamp,  of  course,”  replied  Colonel  Horry.  44  You  must 
see  him  at  once,  I  suppose?” 

44  Yes,  immediately.” 

44  Then  I  will  take  you  to  him;”  and  the  brave  partisan  officer,  who 
soon  became  General  Marion’s  right  arm  in  the  terrible  struggles  that 
soon  followed,  turned  to  get  his  horse. 

44  We  will  all  go,”  said  another,  anxious  to  hear  the  news  from  the 
doomed  city;  and  the  entire  party  proceeded  to  accompany  them  to 
the  rendezvous  of  the  great  partisan  leader  of  South  Carolina. 

After  going  a  mile  or  so  they  entered  the  great  swamp  of  the  San¬ 
tee.  They  had  to  dismount  and  lead  their  horses,  such  was  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  progress. 

In  an  hour  they  reached  an  open  place,  which  was  an  island  sur¬ 


rounded  by  water,  mud  and  heavy  swamp  growth,  where  a  guard 
halted  them. 

Colonel  Horry  gave  the  required  word  and  the  party  passed  into  the 
lines. 

44  General,”  said  Colonel  Horrj%  leading  Robert  Singleton  into  the 
presence  of  General  Marion,  the  famous  Swamp  Fox  of  the  Saniee, 
44  this  is  Bob  Singleton  from  Charleston.” 

Robert  and  General  Marion  eyed  each  other  in  silence  for  nearly  a 
minute. 

The  young  man  glanced  at  the  famous\partisan  from  head  to  foot. 
He  was  below  the  middle  stature,  lean  and  swarthy.  His  body  was 
well  set;  countenance  steady,  nose  aquiline,  high  forehead,  and  black 
and  piercing  eyes.  He  was  then  nearly  fifty  years  of  age,  and  capable 
of  enduring  great  fatigue. 

44  When  did  you  leave  Charleston?”  the  general  asked. 

44  Last  night,  general.” 

44  What  proof  did  you  bring  of  your  identity  and  truth?” 

44  None.  General  Lincoln  said  it  would  be  my  death  warrant  to 
give  me  any  writing  to  you.  He  said  you  would  know  my  father  and 
Colonel  Peter  Horry  here  knows  me  personally.” 

44 1  will  stake  my  head  on  his  honor,  general,”  said  Colonel  Horry. 

44  Come  into  my  tent,  then,”  said  General  Marion,  grasping  Rob¬ 
ert’s  hand  in  his,  and  leading  the  way  to  a  tent,  left  Colonel  Horry  to 
order  everyone  else  away  that  nothing  might  be  overheard. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  SWAMP  SIGNALS  AND  ATTACK. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  we  left  young  Robert  Singleton 
alone  with  General  Francis  Marion,  the  famous  “  Swamp  Fox  ”  of  the 
Carolinas,  in  his  tent  on  the  night  of  his  meeting  with  him  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  great  swamp  of  the  Santee.  The  soldiers  of  the  famous 
partisan  retired  to  a  respectful  distance  from  the  general’s  tent  at  a 
signal  from  Colonel  Peter  Horry,  in  order  that  the  conversation  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  young  courier  from  Charleston  might  not  be  heard 
by  any  one  else. 

44  What  does  General  Lincoln  say?”  General  Marion  asked,  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  were  alone. 

44  He  says  he  will  be  compelled  to  surrender  within  a  few  days,”  re¬ 
plied  Robert,  in  a  half  whisper. 

General  Marion  started  and  turned  his  eagle  eye  full  on  the  young 
man. 

44  Did  he  tell  you  that?”  he  asked. 

44  He  did,  general.  The  enemy  have  been  heavily  reinforced,  and 
now  have  the  city  completely  surrounded  by  land  and  water.” 

44  Why  did  he  send  you  to  me?” 

44  To  let  you  know  the  situation  in  order  that  you  might  turn  back 
any  troops  that  may  be  hastening  to  his  assistance,  and  do  anything 
else  that  suggests  itself  to  your  judgment.” 

44  Yes— yes,  poor  Lincoln!  He  is  brave  and  generous,  and  deserves 
a  better  fate,”  and  then  turning  to  Robert  again,  asked: 

44  Does  your  servant  know  anything  about  this?” 

44 1  really  don’t  know  how  much  he  does  know,”  he  replied,  44  but  I 
know  that  no  tortures  or  promises  of  reward  can  draw  anything  out 
of  him.” 

44Ah!  He  is  really  valuable,  then?” 

44  Yes,  sir;  Pomp  is  worth  his  weight  in  gold.  He  killed  a  British 
sergeant  last,  night  by  breaking  his  neck.” 

“  He  is  a  Whig,  then?” 

44  Yes,  sir,  all  over.” 

44  Caution  him  against  talking  of  affairs  in  Charleston,  and  then 
make  yourself  at  home  with  us.” 

44  As  I  have  nowhere  else  to  go  now,  general,  I  would  like  to  attach 
myself  to  your  command,”  said  Robert,  after  a  pause  of  some  minutes. 

44  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  with  us,”  said  the  general.  44  Colonel 
norry  can  post  you  in  regard  to  your  duties.” 

44  I  think  I  know  what  a  soldier’s  duty  is,  general.” 

“  What  is  his  first  duty?”  the  Swamp  Fox  asked,  quickly,  turning 
his  piercing  black  eyes  full  upon  him. 

44  To  obey  orders,”  was  the  prompt  reply,  44  and  I  know  how  to  do 
it.” 

44  If  I  had  a  thousand  such  men  I  could  sweep  every  Tory  out  of  the 
country,”  said  General  Marion,  more  to  himself  than  to  Robert.  The 
noxt  moment  the  partisan  leader  stopped  and  listened  inteutly. 
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Robert  did  likewise. 

The  hum  of  voices  iu  the  camp  iustautly  ceased,  and  only  the  hoot- 
iug  of  swamp  owls  could  be  heard. 

Ihe  general  stepped  outside  his  tent  and  listened  again,  with  Rob¬ 
ert  by  his  side. 

The  young  manjooked  around  the  camp  and  saw  the  forms  of  men 
moving  swiftly  to  and  fro,  treading  as  lightly  as  Indians,  dually  disap¬ 
pearing  in  the  silent  recesses  of  the  swamp. 

The  silence  of  the  tomb  seemed  to  have  settled  upon  the  great 
swamp,  save  when  the  owl  and  whippoorwill  exchanged  greetings. 

“  What  does  this  meau,  general?”  Robert  veutured  to  ask  in  a  whis¬ 
per. 

“  Our  pickets  signal  danger— Tories,  perhaps,’*  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“  But  where  are  your  men?’* 

“  With  Horry,  Baxter  and  the  rest  of  their  officers.  Wait.” 

He  did  wait,  wonderiug  the  while  what  had  become  of  Pomp,  not 
knowing  the  faithful  fellow  was  keeping  close  behind  Colonel  Horry  iu 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  swamp. 

It  seemed  an  age  to  the  impetuous  young  soldier  to  stand  there  and 
listen  under  the  silent  stars  for  the  first  sounds  of  conflict;  but  if  the 
crafty  Swamp  Fox  could  wait,  he  could,  too. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  volley  of  firearms,  followed  by  savage  shouts  and 
other  indications  of  conflict. 

“  Horry  is  after  them  now,”  said  Marion,  his  dark,  swarthy  face 
lightiug  up. 

Bang — bang — bang!  went  half  a  hundred  guns,  accompanied  by 
savage  shouts,  cries  and  shrieks,  and  then  the  sounds  died  away. 

“  It  is  over,”  remarked  the  partisan.  “  Horry  has  defeated  them!” 

“  And  this  is  partisan  warfare,”  said  Robert  Singleton. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  leader,  “  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  must  strike 
quick  and  telling  blows  if  they  would  free  their  country.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  the  patriots  began  to  emerge  from  the  swamp 
and  appear  around  their  camp-fires  again,  some  of  them  wet  to  their 
waists  by  the  slimy  ooze  of  the  swamp. 

Some  twenty  odd  prisoners— all  Tories — were  led  into  camp  by 
the  patriots,  many  of  them  wounded. 

Robert  was  astonished  at  the  fierce  vindictiveness  of  the  patriots. 

Many  of  the  prisoners  were  neighbors  of  the  very  men  who  had  cap¬ 
tured  them,  hence  the  feeling  between  them  was  very  bitter. 

It  had  often  required  all  the  influence  of  General  Marion  to  save  his 
prisoners  from  the  vengeance  of  his  men. 

On  this  particular  occasion  Robert  Singleton  saw  dark,  scowling 
faces  among  the  patriots,  as  he  went  among  them  iu  search  of  Pompey, 
whom  he  had  seen  when  he  heard  the  first  signals  in  the  swamp. 

Going  up  to  Colonel  Horry,  he  remarked: 

“  You  have  made  an  easy  capture,  to-night,  colonel?” 

“  Yes— and  with  only  five  men  hurt — none  killed.” 

“  That  is  better  still,  for  we  have  no  men  to  lose.” 

“  You  may  well  say  that,”  replied  the  brave  partisan.  “  I  owe  my 
life  to  a  Legro  to-night;  three  of  those  Tories  attacked  me.  My  sword 
was  broken  off  ^t  the  hilt.  In  another  moment  I  would  have  been  run 
through.  A  negro  rushed  forward  and  butted  them  with  his  head, 
knocking  them  senseless  in  a  trice.” 

“  Ha,  ha,  ha!”  laughed  Robert,  “  That  was  my  man  Pomp!  He  is 
a  live  battering  ram!  He’ll  use  his  head  against  au  enemy  whilst 
holding  pistols  in  either  hand.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  wonder  at  it;  I  never  saw  a  goat  that  equaled  him. 
Where  is  he?” 

“  I  am  looking  for  him  now,”  said  Robert. 

“  Pomp  Singleton!”  sung  out  the  partisan  officer,  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  half  a  hundred  patriots  repeated  the  call. 

“Pomp  Singleton — Pomp  Singleton!  Hurry  up,  Pomp!” 

“#Who  dat  callin’  Pomp?”  demanded  Pomp,  from  a  little  fire  near 
the  edge  of  the  swamp,  where  a  dozen  of  his  own  color  had  congre¬ 
gated. 

“  Go  to  Colonel  Horry,”  cried  someone,  and  Pomp  obeyed  like  an 
old  veteran. 

“  Hi,  Marge  Robert!”  said  Pomp,  on  seeing  his  young  master  by  the 
eide  of  the  big  partisan,  (Colonel  Horry  being  a  very  large,  muscular 
tnan).  “  Dey  kotched  dem  Tories — he — he — he!” 

“  See  here,  Pomp,”  said  the  brave  colonel,  taking  Pomp’s  hand  in 
bis,  u  you  did  me  a  good  service  to-night,  for  which  I  thank  you.  I 
am  always  your  friend,  Pomp,  after  this.” 

“  Tankee,  Marae  Peter.  Pomp  ’ll  butt  dem  Tories  ebery  time  ef  yer 


wants  ’ini  to,”  replied  the  delighted  son  of  Ham,  grinning  from  ear  to 
ear. 

“  All  right,  Pomp,”  said  the  colonel,  laughing  good-naturedly. 
“  I’ll  get  the  general  to  appoint  you  captain  of  the  billy  goats.” 

“  Yah— yah— yah!”  roared  Pomp,  who  could  appreciate  a  joke  as 
well  as  the  best  of  them.  “  You  need  de  goats,  Marse  Peter.  Yah — 
yah — yah!” 

This  unpremeditated  hit  at  the  brave  officer  set  him  in  a  roar,  and 
Robert  joined  iu  it.  As  for  Pomp,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  keen  thrust 
he  had  given. 


CHAPTER  V. 

WHIGS  AND  TORIES. 

After  the  hearty  laugh  over  Pomp’s  hit  at  Colonel  Horry,  Robert 
Singleton  and  the  colonel  went  around  among  the  officers  of  Marion’s 
men,  to  whom  the  young  patriot  was  introduced. 

They  received  him  cordially,  for  the  Singletons  had  long  been  one  of 
South  Carolina’s  best  known  families. 

The  story  of  Pomp’s  butting  propensities  was  going  the  rounds,  and 
many  a  hearty  laugh  was  heard  among  those  ragged  heroes.who  were 
fighting  without  pay.  The  negro  became  the  lion  of  the  hour,  aud 
many  were  the  good  jokes  played  off  on  him. 

But  over  on  the  further  side  of  the  camp — the  furthest  from  the 
main  land,  were  the  prisoners  recently  captured,  and  a  strong  guard 
stood  around  them  to  protect  them  from  the  fury  of  those  they  had  so 
cruelly  wronged. 

As  one  would  recognize  a  man  among  the  prisoners  who  bad  burned 
down  his  house,  run  off  all  his  cattle  and  driven  his  wife  and  children 
out  iuto  the  wilderness,  he  would  hurl  curses  loud  aud  deep  upon  his 
head. 

Two  men,  John  Hastings,  a  Whig,  and  Tom  Belden,  a  notorious 
Tory,  lived  on  the  left  bauk  of  the  Pedee,  some  five  miles  apart.  A 
feud  bad  long  existed  between  them,  growing  out  of  their  political 
differences. 

Belden  had  considerable  influence  among  the  Tories,  and  having  a 
band  of  them  always  within  call,  he  managed  to  keep  up  a  reign  of 
terror  among  the  Whigs  in  his  section. 

Hastings  could  only  visit  his  own  family  in  the  night,  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  concealed  in  the  swamp  during  the  day. 

Belden  swore  to  haug  him  if  he  ever  caught  him,  and  kept  his  spies 
watching  his  house. 

One  night  they  surrounded  the  house,  but  he  escaped  to  the  swamp, 
and  in  his  anger  Belden  burned  down  the  house,  and  sent  the  family 
to  join  him  in  the  swamp. 

Hastings  was  one  of  Marion’s  men;  Belden  was  one  of  Marion’s  pris¬ 
oners  on  the  night  of  Robert  Singleton’s  arrival  in  camp.  Hastings 
recognized  his  enemy. 

“  Ha,  Belden!”  he  cried,  rushing  past  the  guard,  and  seizing  the 
Tory  by  the  throat,  “  you  here!  You  shall  not  escape  me  now!” 

“  Off— off!  take  him  off!”  cried  Belden,  ere  Hastings’  clutch  on  his 
throat  cut  off  his  speech. 

The  guard  rushed  forward  and  tried  to  separate  them. 

Somebody  tripped  the  guard,  and  he  fell  to  the  ground. 

Half  a  dozen  men  then  took  hold  of  them  for  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  separating  them;  but  Robert  Singleton  noticed  how  they  aided  him 
till  the  villain  sank  down  to  the  ground  choked  to  death. 

During  the  trouble  several  other  Tories  were  wounded — one  mortal¬ 
ly- 

Colonel  Horry  drew  his  sword — one  he  had  taken  from  Belden  after 
his  capture,  and  rushiug  in  among  them,  cried: 

“  By  the  Continental  Congress,  but  I’ll  run  the  man  through  who 
touches  these  prisoners  again!” 

“  Kill  the  Tories!”  hissed  a  dozen  low  voices,  all  around  him. 

“  Captain  Conyers!”  sternly  ordered  the  brave  partisan  officer,  to  a 
young  captain,  a  little  distance  off,  “  bring  me  a  dozen  of  your  men 
with  loaded  rifles!” 

The  young  captain  promptly  obeyed  the  order. 

“  Sergeant,”  he  said  to  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  “  if  you  fail  to 
shoot  the  man  who  interferes  with  these  prisoners  again  I’ll  shoot 
you!  Do  you  understand  me?” 

“  Yes,  colonel.” 

Colonel  Horry  then  walked  away, 'and  Robert  remained  with  young 
Captain  Conyers. 
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“This  is  horrible,”  he  said  10  Conyers. 

"  Yes,  very  bad;  but  I  don’t  blame  Hastings.  Belden  had  sworn  to 
hang  him,  and  he  would  have  done  so  had  he  caught  him.” 

Robert  shudddered. 

“  They  may  as  well  raise  the  black  flag,”  said  Conyers,  “  for  they 
practically  show  no  quarter  to  each  other  unless  the  officers  interfere.” 

“Captain,”  said  an  orderly,  “General  Marion  wants  to  see  you  in 
his  quarters.” 

“  Excuse  me,”  said  the  gallant  captain,  bowing  to  Robert,  aud  hur¬ 
rying  off  to  see  the  general. 

“  Marse  Robert,”  whispered  Pomp,  coming  up  by  the  side  of  his 
young  master,  “  dev  ain’t  got  nuffin’  but  ’taters  ter  eat  hyar.” 

“  I  am  told  they  can’t  even  get  potatoes  sometimes,  Pomp.” 

“  What  dey  eat,  den,  Marse  Robert?” 

“  Nothing.  They  go  hungry  till  they  find  something  they  cau  eat.” 

Pomp’s  eyes  grew  as  large  as  saucers. 

“  De  Lor’  goramighty,  Marse  Robert!”  exclaimed  the  astonished  ne¬ 
gro.  “  You’se  gwine  fo’  ter  stay  wid  ’em?” 

“  Yes;  for  a  while  at  least.” 

“  Den  yer  mudder  won’t  know  yer  when  yer  go  home!” 

“  I  see  some  very  fine-looking  men  here,  Pomp,  who  never  eat  any¬ 
thing  but  potatoes  for  a  month  at  a  time.” 

“  But  youse  ain’t  dat  kine,  Marse  Robert,”  said  Pomp,  frankly. 
“  Youse  wants  chicken,  an’  beef,  an’ - ” 

“  Of  course;  so  do  all  of  them,”  replied  Robert,  smiling;  “  but  I  can 
do  with  potatoes,  if  nothing  else  can  be  had.” 

“  Mr.  Singleton,”  said  Captain  Conyers,  returning  from  his  inter¬ 
view  with  General  Marion,  “  you  can  have  my  quarters  for  the  night. 
I  have  to  go  out  with  my  company.” 

“  When  do  you  start?”  Robert  asked,  in  some  surprise. 

“  In  five  minutes.” 

“  What!  Cau  you  get  your  men  ready  and  be  off  in  five  minutes?” 

“  Yes,”  and  giving  an  order  to  one  of  his  officers,  the  latter  hurried 
away  to  circulate  among  the  rough,  ununifonned  men. 

In  just  three  minutes  forty  men  were  mounted  and  ready  to  follow 
their  gallant  leader  wheresoever  he  might  lead  them. 

Captain  Conyers  placed  himself  at  their  head;  they  followed  him 
without  an  order,  disappearing  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the  swamp  as 
snow  flakes  melt  in  the  warm  sunshine. 

“  This  is  the  romance  of  war,”  said  Robert,  as  he  gazed  around  the 
strange  camp.  “  I  think  1  would  like  to  be  a  partisan  leader  above 
all  Others.  There  is  a  freedom  of  restraint  in  it  that  I  like,  and  the 
men  seem  born  soldiers.” 

“  What  do  you  think  of  Marion’s  men?”  Colonel  Peter  Horry  asked, 
approaching  him  after  an  hour’s  absence. 

“  They  are  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  colonel;  even  better  than  the 
Continentals.  I  would  that  I  had  a  company  of  them.” 

“  You  can  have  them.  General  Marion  and  I  have  been  talking 
about  it.” 

“  Thanks,  but  where  are  the  men?” 

“  Oh,  we  haven’t  got  them  in  yet.  We’ll  make  up  a  company  for 
you  in  a  day  or  two.  We  get  no  pay,  you  know.” 

“  I  don’t  want  any  pay.  I  am  fighting  for  liberty,  not  pay.” 

“Ah!  That’s  a  Singleton  all  over!”  and  the  partisan  grasped  his 
hand  in  his  and  shook  it  warmly.  “  You  and  Pomp  have  good  horses, 
I  see.” 

“  Yes;  I  can  get  a  dozen  more  on  father’s  plantation.” 

“  Good— glad  to  hear  it.  Conyers  will  bring  in  some  horses  and 
saws  by  sunrise.” 

“  Saws!  What  do  you  want  with  saws  in  camp?” 

“  To  cut  up  and  make  swords  out  of  them,”  was  the  reply. 

Robert  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  partisans  were  self-reliaut  in  every¬ 
thing— weapons  as  well  as  provisions. 

When  he  retired  to  Captain  Conyers’  quarters  he  found  it  simply  a 
huge  tree,  under  which  the  gallant  captain  slept. 


CIIAPTER  YI. 

POMPEY  AS  A  FORAGER. 

All  through  the  night  young  Singleton  heard  the  hooting  of  owls, 
the  answering  whippoorwills  and  occasional  shrill  whistles,  all  of 
which  told  that  Marion’s  men  were  on  the  alert,  and  that  the  sons  of 
liberty  were  ready  for  the  foe. 

He  slept  until  sanrise,  when  he  awoke,  to  find  that  Captaiu  Con¬ 


yers’  detachment  had  returned  from  their  night  ride  with  several  pris¬ 
oners,  and  many  long,  upright  saws,  which  his  men  had  taken  from 
saw-mills.  These  the  blacksmiths  in  camp  were  already  cutting  up 
into  swords. 

The  ring  of  their  hammers  and  tiles  was  heard  on  all  sides;  every¬ 
body  was  busy.  Some  were  grooming  their  horses;  others  were 
burnishing  their  weapons,  mending  their  clothes,  or  preparing  a 
simple  breakfast. 

Good-natured  remarks  and  many  a  hearty  laugh  was  heard  all 
around  him. 

Men  were  returning  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the  swamp  every  min¬ 
ute  or  two,  bringing  fish,  frogs,  terrapins  or  something  else  to  prepare 
for  a  breakfast. 

One  man  had  captured  an  immense  green-headed  bullfrog,  which  he 
had  brought  in  alive  to  present  to  General  Marion. 

The  hind  legs  of  a  bullfrog  have  long  been  considered  a  delicacy  fit 
for  kings  to  eat,  aud  was,  therefore,  highly  prized. 

By  some  means  or  other  the  frog  escaped  from  his  captor  and 
started  in  tremendous  leaps  for  his  native  swamp  again. 

“  Ketch ’im— ketch  ’im!”  cried  the  patriots,  giving  chase  with  all 
speed. 

The  cry  alarmed  the  whole  camp. 

Men  and  officers  flew  to  arms,  thinking  some  sudden  surprise  by 
the  enemy  had  taken  place. 

But  the  frog  continued  his  leaps,  clearing  over  ten  feet  at  every 
bound,  his  ragged  pursuer,  hatless,  coatless,  and  with  a  hungry  glare 
in  his  eyes,  straining  every  nerve  in  his  body  to  catch  up  with  him. 

The  others  soon  saw  the  cause  of  the  cry,  and  a  roar  of  laughter 
went  up  from  them. 

They  joined  in  the  chase  with  ^hearty  good  will,  andjthe  leaping 
delicacy  was  surrounded.  Pompey  caught  him  on  the  fly,  and  with  a 
despairing  croak,  the  poor  frog  yielded  up  the  ghost. 

“Golly,  Marse  Robert!”  exclaimed  Pomp,  as  he  surrendered  the 
prize  to  the  owner,  “  frogs  am  better  dan  ’taters.  I’se  gwine  fo’  ter 
bab  some  fo’  youse  bre’kfuss.” 

“All  right,  Pomp,”  said  Robert,  laughing,  as  Captain  Conyers  came 
up;  “  frogs  or  terrapins,  I  don’t  care  which.” 

Pomp  cut  a  long  cane,  and  sharpened  one  end  of  it  very  sharp,  and 
then  sallied  out  into  the  swamp,  disappearing  from  sight. 

The  faithful  negro  knew  his  business.  He  had  caught  frogs  in  the 
swamps  around  the  old  plantation,  and  knew  just  how  it  could  be 
done. 

Creeping  about  he  would  watch  patiently  for  them  to  appear,  either 
in  the  water,  or  on  the  banks  or  logs.  Then  poising  his  cane  spear, 
he  would  impale  them  on  it  by  a  thrust  which  seldom  missed. 

Then  cutting  ofl'  the  legs — the  only  portion  desired— he  would  throw 
the  dead  bodies  into  a  certain  place  where  the4 water  was  shallow, 
until  he  had  cast  in  the  bodies  of  at  least  a  dozen  large  ones. 

“  Dat’ll  fetch  dem  turkles,”  he  muttered,  as  he  hunted  about  for 
more  frogs.  He  was  successful,  and  soon  had^as  many  as  he  could 
conveniently  carry. 

On  going  back  to  where  he  had  thrown  the  legless  bodies  of  the 
frogs,  he  was  gratified  at  seeing  several  large  turtles  there. 

They  were  big,  ugly  fellows  of  the  snapper  family,  whom  the  scent 
of  the  frogs’  blood  in  the  water  had  attracted  to  the  spot. 

“He— he — he!”  chuckled  Pomp.  “Dat’ll  make  dem  sogers  grin. 
Turkle  soup!” 

He  leaped  down  into  the  shallow  water  and  landed  four  of  the  larg¬ 
est  ones  on  their  backs  upon  the  bank  in  less  than  half  a  minute. 

These  he  secured  as  best  he  could  and  started  back  to  the  camp, 
having  as  much  as  he  could  well  carry,  as  the  four  turtles  alone 
weighed  nearly  a  hundred  pounds. 

Just  as  he  entered  the  clearing  and  came  in  sight  of  the  first  group 
of  men  cooking  their  breakfast,  he  shifted  one  of  the  turtles,  throwing 
him  over  his  shoulder  with  his  head  hanging  down. 

The  turtle  not  liking  the  position  threw  out  his  head  and  snapped. 

The  snap  caught  a  portion  of  Pomp’s  unmentionables— also  a  small 
piece  of  his  meat. 

Down  went  the  other  three  turtles  witli  a  thump,  the  frogs*  legs  flew 
in  a  dozen  directions  and  the  tail  of  the  snapper  was  released,  so  that 
he  hung  only  by  the  grip  he  had  taken  on  his  captor. 

“Ugh!  Ow,  de  Lor*  hub  marcy!”  roared  Pomp,  dancing  around 
with  the  thirty  pounder  clinging  to  him.  “Let  go  darl  Whoop!  Oh, 
Lor’,  Marse  Robert!  Oh,  de  debbil!  Goddlemity!  Ugh — o-o  o-o-onl” 
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His  frantic  jells  ami  grotesque  actions  set  the  camp  in  a  roar,  and 


several  hundreds  crowded  around  him  to  see  the  end  of  it.  Unable  to 
withstand  the  pain  any  longer,  Pomp  laid  down  and  rolled  over  and 
over,  tearing  himself  loose  from  the  pertinacious  turtle,  leaving  a 
portion  of  his  unmentionables  in  his  mouth. 

“Oh,  de  debbil,  Marse  Robert!”  he  cried,  pressing  a  hand  on  his 
wound,  “  he  done  chawed  me  all  up,  shuah!” 

“  ^  by  didn’t  you  butt  him,  Pomp?”  Colonel  Horry  asked,  laughing 
heartily. 

“’Kase  he  had  me  by  de  butt,”  was  the  truthful  reply,  at  which 
there  was  a  general  roar. 

On  examining  the  wound  Robert  found  that  the  turtle  had  pinched 
a  small  piece  of  meat  out  of  him. 

But  all  of  a  suddeu  Pomp  darted  away  from  him,  crying  out: 

“Drop  dern!  Go  way  dar!  Dey  is  my  legses!”  and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  commenced  to  butt  furiously  right  and  left  a  party  of  men 
who  were  busy  gathering  up  the  frogs’  legs,  which  he  had  dropped 
when  he  felt  the  snap  of  the  snapper. 

Some  half  a  dozen  of  them  were  sent  rolling  over  in  the  grass  ere 
they  were  aware  of  his  presence. 

“What  in  blazes  ails  the  nigger?”  asked  Colonel  Horry,  wondering 
why  he  was  practicing  on  his  men. 

“  Hanged  if  I  know,”  replied  Robert,  almost  helpless  from  ex¬ 
cessive  laughter. 

The  men  around  him  yelled  and  laughed  themselves  hoarse;  even 
General  Marion  ran  forward  to  see  what  the  trouble  was. 

“  Drop  dem  legses!”  Pomp  yelled,  as  he  dropped  a  patriot.  “  Dey 
is  mine  an’  Pee  a  buttin’!  Heah  dat?”  and  giving  chase  to  a  tall  Sand- 
killer,  who,  making  towards  the  swamp  with  a  dozen  frog  legs,  sought 
to  thus  escape  him. 

Bat  Pomp  overtook  him,  and  gave  him  a  butt  that  sent  him  clear 
out  of  sight  under  the  dark  waters  of  the  swamp  with  a  tremendous 
splash. 

“Now  youse  fotch  dem  legses  back  wid  yer!”  cried  Pomp,  standing 
on  the  bank  and  looking  down  into  the  water. 

Scores  of  men  rolled  in  convulsive  laughter  on  the  ground,  and 
Pomp  went  away,  shaking  his  woolly  head  in  anger  to  gather  up  his 
turtles,  giving  up  the  frogs  as  lost  altogether. 

The  work  of  sword-making  went  on  day  and  night.  Men  and  horses 
came  in  hourly,  for  Tarleton,  the  fierce  British  rider,  was  sweeping 
through  that  section  like  a  whirlwind,  and  the  patriots  looked  to  the 
Swamp  Fox  to  meet  and  drive  him  back. 

His  men  were  not  drilled  soldiers,  but  were  the  best  partisian  fight¬ 
ers  the  world  ever  saw;  unerring  riflemen,  who  were  lighted  to  the 
swamps  by  the  light  of  their  burning  homes. 

On  the  fourth  night  after  young  Singleton’s  arrival  at  the  camp  of 
Marion,  about  midnight,  the  order  to  march  was  given,  and  in  one 
hour  the  band  of  patriots,  with  the  famous  Swamp  Fox  at  their  head, 
left  the  swamp  to  the  owls  and  whippoorwills  to  go  in  search  of  the 
enemies  of  their  country. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

WHIG  AND  TOBY— POMP’8  CAPTURE. 

His  commander  not  being  ready  for  him,  Robert  Singleton  rode 
with  the  gallant  Colonel  Horry,  determined  to  be  on  hand  in  any  tight 
the  Swamp  Fox  might  pick  up. 

“  Do  you  know  where  we  are  going,  colonel?”  he  asked,  as  he  rode 
by  his  side. 

“No;  nor  does  any  other  man  in  this  command  except  the  gen¬ 
eral,”  he  replied,  “but  you  may  rest  assured  that  he  does.  He’ll 
give  us  a  fight  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises.” 

“  I  am  glad  of  that.  A  good  blow  now  would  have  good  effect.” 

“  Yes;  I  think  so,  too.  Where  is  your  man  Pomp?” 

“  He’s  afoot  somewhere  with  the  men.  Can’t  ride  yet,  you  know. 
That  turtle  nipped  him  badly.” 

“  Poor  fellow,  he’d  better  have  stayed  at  the  swamp.” 

“  He  wouldn’t  do  it.  But  he  can  keep  up;  never  tires.” 

So  it.  proved.  Pomp  kept  up  with  them  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Jasit  about  daylight  they  came  in  sight  of  the  smouldering  fires  of 
a  Tory  carnp,  of  which  ibe  Swamp  Fox  had  received  information  from 
bU  scout-. 

“  Ah,  there  they  are,”  Bay1  Horry,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  camp¬ 


fires.  “  We  have  met  them  sooner  than  I  expected.  They  are- 
Tories.” 

The  word  went  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  the  hated  Tories  alomr 
the  Santee  were  before  them.  The  men  grasped  their  weapons,  their 
eyes  flashed,  lips  compressed,  and  they  stood  ready  for  the  work  of 
death. 

Colonel  Horry  was  sent  around  to  the  south  side  to  prevent  escape 
by  that  route,  and  Robert  Singleton,  armed  with  a  heavy  saber  and  a 
brace  of  pistols,  went  with  him. 

*■  Ah!  we  shall  have  a  hard  fight  with  them,”  said  the  brave  parti¬ 
san.  “  We  are  between  them  and  that  swamp  back  there.” 

“  How  many  men  have  you  on  this  side?”  Robert  asked. 

“  Eighty,  and  every  man  a  hero,”  was  the  reply. 

The  next  moment  a  volley  from  the  other  side  was  poured  into  the 
camp  of  the  sleeping  Tories.  Their  guards  were  shot  down,  or  cut 
down,  at  the  same  lime,  and  Marion’s  men  rushed  in  to  finish  the 
work. 

The  Tory  captain  was  a  daring,  desperate  character. 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  rallied  his  men  around  him. 

The  patriots  pressed  them  so  hard  that  they  slowly  retreated  to¬ 
wards  the  spot  where  Colonel  Peter  Horry  and  his  brave  men  wera 
concealed  awaiting  them. 

“  Down  with  the  wretches!  Kill  the  Tories!”  yelled  Marion’s  men* 
as  they  poured  a  leaden  hail  into  their  midst. 

“  King  George!  King  George  forever!”  yelled  the  daring  Tory 
leader. 

“  Stand  up  and  fight  for  him,  then!”  cried  the  brave  Captain  Con¬ 
yers,  dashing  forward  and  crossing  swords  with  him. 

The  Tory  leader  was  no  match  for  Conyer3  in  swordsmanship,  and 
in  less  than  one  minute  his  weapon  was  sent  flying  through  the  air. 

“  Splendidly  done!”  exclaimed  Robert,  who  witnessed  the  combat 
by  the  light  of  the  camp-fires. 

“  But  he  hasn’t  got  him  yet,”  remarked  Colonel  Horry. 

Half  a  score  of  Tories  made  a  dash  at  Conyers  to  cut  him  down,  but 
the  heavy  swords  of  the  patriots,  made  from  saws  by  their  rude 
blacksmiths,  dealt  terrible  havoc  on  all  sides. 

One  Tory  was  split  from  the  crown  to  his  neck  by  McDonald,  a 
stalwart  patriot,  whose  strength  of  arm  was  prodigious. 

The  clash  of  steel,  mingled  with  fierce  curses,  tilled  the  forest.  The 
bitterness  of  partisan  hate  raged  in  all  its  fury,  and  eiugle  combats 
between  personal  enemies  took  place  all  around. 

Men  clutched  each  other’s  throats,  and  hewed  and  hacked  each 
other  to  death. 

Finally  the  heavy  broadswords  of  Marion’s  men  began  to  tell,  and 
the  Tories  were  driven  back  on  Horry’s  men. 

“  Now,  men,  let  ’em  have  it!”  cried  Colonel  Horry,  and  the  next 
moment  they  poured  in  a  deadly  tire  that  laid  low  about  twenty  of  the 
Tories. 

Then,  without  waiting  for  further  orders,  the  patriots  dashed  for¬ 
ward  with  their  heavy  swords,  and  struck  right  and  left. 

“Quarter,  quarter!”  cried  the  now  terrified  Tories,  throwing  down 
their  arms  and  dropping  upon  their  knees. 

“  Yes,  there’s  quarter  for  you,  Joe  Lathers!”  cried  a  patriot,  whose 
house  had  been  burned  dowu  by  Lathers,  at  the  same  time  nearly 
severing  the  Tory’s  head  from  his  shoulders  by  a  tremendous  sweep  of 
his  sword. 

Colonel  Horry  and  Robert  dashed  in  and  did  all  they  could  to  stop 
the  slaughter.  The  patriots  seemed  wild  with  rage. 

“  Burned  my  house,  did  you?”  cried  one,  cutting  down  a  Tory. 

“  Killed  my  boy,  did  you?”  cried  another,  thrusting  a  sword  through 
a  kneeling  body. 

“  Run  my  wife  and  children  to  the  swamps,  eh?”  screamed  a  third, 
cutting  savagely  right  and  left. 

“  Kill  ’em  all!”  chorussed  a  dozen  voices. 

“  We  surrender,  we  surrender!”  cried  Tories,  on  all  sides,  and  at 
last  General  Marion  himself  rushed  forward,  sword  in  hand,  and  com¬ 
manded  his  men  to  desist. 

Marion’s  men  never  disobeyed  him.  He  was  a  man  of  few  words. 
They  loved  him  for  his  daring,  his  tender  heart  and  gentle  wavs  in 
camp.  They  loved  him  because  he  was  a  lion  in  battle.  They  fell 
back,  clutching  tightly  their  drenched  weapons,  yet  hissing  deadly 
hate  at  the  hated  Tories. 

A  death-llke  stillness  reigned  over  the  bloody  scene  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  broken  only  by  the  groans  of  the  wounded. 
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Suddenly  ft  voice  in  the  woods  in  the  back  of  the  cauip  was  heaid, 
followed  by  grunts  and  groans  and  curses. 

“  Oh,  l’se  a  brack  nigger,  eh!  Youse’ll  be  bracker’n  me  when  I 
gets  froo  wid  you,  yer  old  Tory!  I’se  de  swamp  goat  what  ruti3  wid 
de  Swamp  Fox!  Ugh!  Take  dat!  How  you  like  dat?  Cuss  Pomp 
agin,  an’  I’ll  butt  yer  bref  outen  youse  belly!” 

The  patriots  knew  Pomp  was  butting  a  Tory  to  his  heart’s  conteut, 
and  scores  of  them  seized  torches  and  rushed  over  to  see  the  fun. 

To  their  astonishment  aud  delight  they  found  that  Pomp  had  inter¬ 
cepted  the  Tory  leader  as  he  was  trying  to  escape,  aud  butted  him  to 
utter  helplessness. 

They  roared  with  merriment. 

“  Butt  him,  Pomp!”  they  cried.  “  Hurrah  for  tbe  swamp  goat!” 

Pomp  siood  over  the  prostrate  Tory,  shaking  his  head  at  him  as 
would  a  goat,  watching  to  see  him  rise  high  enough  to  receive  another 
thump. 

But  the  man  had  got  enough. 

He  lay  there  and  cursed  the  “  black  devil  ”  till  he  was  hoarse. 

“  Youse  stop  dat!”  and  Pomp  prepared  to  give  him  another. 

“  Oh,  won’t  somebody  muzzle  the  black  devil  1”  groaned  the  Tory. 

“  That’ll  do,  Pomp,”  said  Robert,  and  Pomp  stepped  back  to  allow 
tbe  patriots  to  secure  the  prize. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  OATH  OF  HEROES. 

The  victory  over  the  Tories  on  Lynch  Creek  spread  terror  up  and 
down  the  Santee  for  several  days,  aud  the  Whig  families  had  a  little 
respite  from  their  depredations. 

But  almost  on  the  heels  of  the  victory  came  the  news  of  the  fall 
of  Charleston  and  the  surrender  of  General  Lincoln  to  Sir  Henry  Clin¬ 
ton,  with  the  whole  Southern  army. 

General  Marion  feared  the  effect  on  his  men,  and  sought  to  keep 
them  busy  in  order  to  divert  their  minds.  His  was  now  the  only 
American  armed  force  in  the  State,  and  it  seemed  utter  folly  for  him 
to  contend  against  the  conqueror. 

But  the  indomitable  patriot  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  as  long 
as  he  could  muster  a  man. 

He  called  his  officers  around  him,  and  told  them  frankly  that 
Charleston  had  fallen,  and  that  his  was  now  the  only  force  of  patriots 
in  the  Carolinas.  “  But,”  he  said,  “all  is  not  lost.  We  will  hide  in 
our  swamps  by  day,  and  go  forth  by  night  to  smite  their  small  parties 
as  they  forage.  Help  will  eventually  come  from  the  North.  Will  you 
stand  by  me?” 

The  brave  patriot  officers  to  a  man  drew  their  swords,  and  raising 
their  points  above  their  heads  till  they  almost  touched,  cried  out  with 
cue  voice: 

“  We  will,  to  the  end!” 

“  Thank  you,  gentlemen,”  said  the  hero,  his  face  lighting  up  with 
a  smile;  “  we’ll  strike  a  blow  for  liberty  before  the  sun  rises.  Go  to 
your  men  and  have  them  ready  to  move  at  midnight.” 

The  officers  turned  away  to  rejoin  their  men;  but  the  general  called 
to  Robert  Singleton  to  come  with  him  a  moment. 

“  You  are  a  fast  rider,  Mr.  Singleton,  and  a  good  soldier.  Here  is 
your  commission  as  a  captain.  I  can  give  you  but  thirty  men  now. 
When  you  have  a  chance  to  pick  up  recruiis,  do  so.” 

“  Thanks,  general,”  said  Robert,  taking  the  commission.  “  I  shall 
try  to  deserve  your  confidence.  Where  shall  I  find  my  men!” 

“  Colonel  Horry  will  show  them  to  you.” 

Robert  took  leave  of  the  Swamp  Fox  and  hastened  to  find  Colonel 
Horry. 

“  Yes,”  said  the  partisan,  “  here  they  are,”  and  taking  him  to  a 
body  of  men  who  were  ragged,  dirty  and  very  poorly  armed,  said: 

“  Men,  here  is  your  captain,  Robert  Siugleton.  He  will  have  the 
swamp  goat  for  your  protection.” 

The  men  greeted  him  with  good  natured  cordiality,  and  laughed  at 
the  colonel’s  hit  at  Pomp. 

“  Now,  my  men,”  said  Robert,  “  we  are  to  go  together  to  death  or 
victory.  Let  us  get  acquainted  so  that  we  may  know  each  other,  and 
then  swear  to  stand  together  as  long  as  a  Briton  or  a  Tory  curses  the 
soil  with  his  presence.” 

The  ragged  heroes  crowded  around  and  took  his  hand,  giving  him 
their  names,  aud  swearing  death  to  all  the  Tories  they  could  catch. 


They  were  willing  to  show  quarter  to  British  soldiers,  but  not  to 
Tories,  such  is  the  bitterness  of  an  internecine  war. 

“We  are  to  go  out  to-night.  Have  you  all  got  horses?” 

“  Yes,”  was  the  response. 

“  How  many  rounds  of  ammunition  have  you?” 

They  counted,  ranged  from  two  to  seven  each. 

“  That’s  slibrt,  but  our  swords  will  do  the  work.  Be  ready  to  move 
at  the  moment.” 

Robert  then  got  acquainted  with  his  lieutenants,  and  soon  was  the 
idol  of  his  men,  for  they  saw  that  he  was  a  good  fellow  and  full  of  fight. 

At  a  signal  the  little  command  glided  away  out  of  the  swamp ;  Pomp, 
beiug  now  able  to  ride  his  horse,  went  with  them,  armed  like  a  regu¬ 
lar  soldier.  The  patriots  were  glad  to  have  such  a  faithful  arm  in 
their  midst. 

A  notorious  renegade  by  the  name  of  Barfield  had  been  gathering 
Tories  up  on  the  Santee,  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  Whigs, 
and  finally  joining  Tarleton  in  his  raids  on  the  plantations  on  the 
Santee  and  Pedee  rivers. 

Mariou’s  scouts  had  brought  him  word  that  Barfield  was  gathering 
his  men  at  a  certain  mill,  and  the  wily  Swamp  Fox  resolved  to  sur¬ 
prise  him  and  break  up  the  gathering. 

He  ordered  his  men  to  keep  perfectly  quiet  on  the  march,  and,  but 
for  the  occasional  breaking  of  a  twig,  or  the  clatter  of  hoofs  on  por¬ 
tions  of  hard  earth,  they  could  not  have  been  heard  fifty  yards. 

They  moved  swiftly,  determined  to  reacli  and  strike  the  enemy  be¬ 
fore  the  sun  of  day  should  betray  their  presence. 

Their  celerity  of  movement  brought  them  upon  the  Tories  just  at 
daylight.  The  Tory  guards  fired  upon  them  and  retreated,  with  the 
Whigs  at  their  heels  pouring  leaden  hail  into  them  at  ever)’  step. 

Barfield  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  he  could  not  rally  his  men  in 
the  confusion  that  followed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  fled,  leaving 
over  half  their  number  dead,  wounded  or  prisoners. 

Again  did  Colonel  Horry  and  Captain  Singleton  have  to  exert  all 
the  authority  they  possessed  to  save  the  Tories  from  the  vengeance  of 
their  men. 

“Colonel  Horry!”  cried  an  old,  gray-headed  Whig,  “there  is  the 
man  who  butchered  my  two  boys  in  cold  blood!  Let  me  kill  him  and 
then  you  may  have  me  shot!” 

“  No — no,  Grayson,”  said  Colonel  Horry,  shaking  his  head,  “  be¬ 
cause  men  violate  the  usages  of - ” 

“  Usages  be  d — d!”  screamed  the  old  patriot,  maddened  at  the  sight 
of  the  murderer  of  his  two  sons,  “die,  murderer!”  and  bringing  his 
heavy  broadsword  down  on  the  villain’s  head,  split  him  from  crown  to 
chin.  “  Now,  shoot  me,  Colonel  Horry,”  he  said,  “  I  have  disobeyed 
orders!” 

“  No,  Grayson,”  said  Horry,  tears  in  his  eyes,  grasping  the  old 
man’s  hand.  “  I  cannot  blame  you,  but  I  could  not  give  my  consent 
for  you  to  kill  him,  you  know.  He  deserved  just  what  he  got.” 

“  Hurrah  for  Horry!”  yelled  the  men,  for  they  knew  the  brave  officer 
sympathized  with  them  iu  their  sufferings  and  thirst  for  vengeance. 

Barfield  escaped  and  joined  Tarleton  with  a  small  remnant  of  his 
command. 

Tarleion  at  once  set  out  to  chastise  the  wily  Swamp  Fox;  Marion’s 
scouts  brought  word  of  the  pursuit. 

“  To  the  swamp!”  was  the  order,  and  the  patriots  dashed  forward, 
entering  the  great  swamps  of  the  Santee,  going  through  water  that 
left  no  traces  behind  them. 

There  did  Marion  strike,  dodge  and  elude  in  the  terrible  partisan 
warfare  he  was  waging  in  the  name  of  Liberty. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ON  THE  WAR  PATH. 

We  now  come  to  the  darkest  days  of  the  revolution  in  the  South. 

With  the  fall  of  Charleston  and  the  loss  of  Lincoln’s  army  the  hopes 
of  the  Whigs  sank  to  the  lowest  ebb. 

The  little  force  of  Marion  was  too  small  to  confront  the  well  armed 
and  trained  legions  of  Britain. 

Tarleton  and  Lord  Rawdon  overran  the  whole  of  Carolina,  killing, 
burning  and  plundering  wherever  they  went. 

Cornwallis,  who  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Clinton  after  the  -fall  of 
Charleston,  issued  proclamation  after  proclamation  to  the  people, 
offering  pardon  to  all  who  would  lay  down  their  arms  aud  take  the 
parole  or  “  protection  ”  of  the  conqueror. 
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Hundreds  of  patriots,  thiuking  the  cause  of  liberty  hopeless,  accept¬ 
ed  the  protectiou  and  were  permitted  to  remain  in  quiet  at  their  homes 
for  a  while. 

But  as  months  rolled  on  and  Marion  and  Sumter  and  their  daring 
followers  kept  cutting  off  small  parties  of  the  British  troops,  the  British 
commander,  feeling  the  need  of  more  men,  issued  orders  for  all  of  those 
who  had  accepted  paroles  to  come  in  and  enter  the  service  of  King 
George  and  fight  against  their  Whig  neighbors. 

Tnis  hundreds  refused  to  do,  saying  that  if  they  must  fight  they 
would  fight  for  their  country  and  not  agaiust  it. 

The  patriots  along  the  Santeb  and  Pedee  rivers  met  and  resolved 
to  send  a  delegate  to  the  nearest  British  post  to  ask  the  meaning  of 
the  orders  which  called  them  to  take  up  arms  cgainst  their  neighbors 
after  having  taken  paroles. 

Major  James  was  selected  for  that  mission. 

He  repaired  at  once  to  Georgetown  to  meet  the  captain  of  a  British 
vessel  there,  who  comfnanded  at  the  time. 

The  meeting  was  by  appointment  at  the  house  of  a  well-known 
citizen  of  the  place. 

Captain  Arde3oif  was  very  consequential  in  bis  manners  to  the  Caro¬ 
linian.  He  demanded  unconditional  submission  to  the  orders  of  Corn¬ 
wallis. 

“  Bat  will  our  people  be  allowed  to  work  unmolested  on  their  plan¬ 
tations?’*  the  major  asked. 

“  No,”  was  the  haughty  reply.  “  You  are  all  traitors,  but  the  king 
I  offers  full  pardon  only  on  condition  that  you  take  up  arms  in  his 
I  cause.” 

“  I  don’t  think  that  will  satisfy  the  people  I  represent,”  said  the 
I  major,  dryly. 

“ Represent /”  exclaimed  Captain  Ardesoif  in  a  rage.  “You 
]  rebel,  if  you  dare  speak  io  such  language  again,  I  will  have  you  hung 

I  up  at  the  yard-arm!” 

The  hot  blood  of  the  fiery  Carolinian  boiled  over  at  this.  Being  un¬ 
armed,  he  sprang  up,  seized  the  chair  on  which  he  had  been  sitting, 
and  felled  the  insolent  Briton  to  the  floor  with  it.  Then  flying  from 
I  the  room  he  mounted  his  horse  and  escaped,  returning  to  his  people 
I  to  make  a  report. 

The  result  was  that  the  people  flocked  to  Marion  and  Sumter’s 
I  standard,  and  swore  death  to  all  traitors  to  the  country. 

Anxious  to  strike  a  blow  and  thus  keep  up  his  men’s  spirits,  General 
Marion  at  once  set  about  dispersing  the  Tories  that  were  organizing 
in  his  district.  J 

Major  Gainey  was  commanding  a  large  body  of  Tories  at  Brilton’s 
Neck,  on  the  Pedee.  The  Swamp  Fox  resolved  to  attack  him.  He 
k  moved  rapidly,  riding  all  night,  and  struck  their  camp  at  daylight. 

The  surprise  was  complete,  and  the  contest  but  a  short  one.  Captain 
|  Singleton  dashed  in  on  them  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  killed  several 
j  ere  they  could  fire  a  gun. 

A  captain  and  a  score  of  men  were  killed,  and  the  rest  dispersed. 
Major  James,  the  brave  patriot  who  had  floored  the  British  captain, 
signaled  out  Gainey,  and  challenged  him  to  fight. 

But  the  wary  Tory  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  the  Whig  pursued 
him  a  half  mile  into  the  very  recesses  of  the  great  Pedee  swamp. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  this  victory  Marion  was  again  on  the  move, 
this  time  after  Barfield  again,  who  had  gathered  another  force  and  in¬ 
trenched  himself  to  await  the  onset  of  his  wily  foe. 

Marion  never  exposed  his  men  unnecessarily.  He  knew  it  would 
not  do  to  attack  Barfield  where  he  was,  so  he  resolved  to  draw  him 
out. 

“  Take  you  men,  Captain  Singleton,”  he  said  to  Robert,  “  and  draw 
them  out;  retreat  towards  the  Blue  Savannah,  and  I  will  take  care  of 
the  rest.” 

Robert  pushed  forward  with  his  men  and  met  the  outposts  of  the 
Tories,  with  whom  he  exchanged  a  few  shots. 

To  his  astonishment  he  heard  his  name  called  from  the  other  side. 

“  Stand  where  yoo  are,  Bob  Singleton!”  cried  the  voice,  “  and  Pll 
show  joa  how  traitors  are  punished.”  * 

“  Come  on,  then!”  returned  Robert,  and  the  next  moment  a  young 
man  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  captain  dashed  forward  on  horseback. 

“  Ah,  is  it  you,  Charles  Bailey?”  exclaimed  Robert. 

“  Yea — we  meet  again,  traitor,  and  you’ll  never  see  Harriet  Peyton 
again.” 

“  Say  you  so!  She  preferred  me  to  you,  and  so  does  death!  Have 
at  you,  renegade!” 
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Their  swords  clashed  and  Hie  sparks  flew  from  them  like  a  stream 
of  fire;  then  their  horses  carried  them  beyond  their  reach. 

They  wheeled  and  charged  again  with  all  the  fury  of  jealous  hate 
and  passion. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  AMBUSCADE. 

The  combatants  rested  in  their  saddles  and  watched  the  death 
struggle  of  the  two  rivals— for  such  they  were— for  the  hand  of  the 
beauiful  Harriet  Peyton.  She  had  preferred  Robert  Singleton  to 
Charles  Bailey,  and  hence  the  bitterness  of  their  feelings  toward  each 
other. 

Robert  Singleton  was  a  skillful  swordsman;  so  was  Bailey.  But 
Robert’s  sword,  roughly  made  of  an  old  saw,  was  the  heaviest.  At 
the  second  charge  the  young  patriot  cut  his  enemy’s  weapon  in  two 
and  had  him  at  his  mercy. 

“  Surrender,  renegade!”  he  cried,  wheeling  and  charging  again  upon 
his  swordless  rival. 

“  Never!”  hissed  Bailey,  drawing  his  pistol  and  firing  almost  in 
Robert’s  face.  The  ball  passed  so  close  to  Robert’s  head,  as  to  cut  off 
a  lock  of  his  hair. 

The  next  moment  the  Tories  yelled  like  so  many  demons  and  dashed 
forward  to  the  rescue  of  their  leader,  followed  by  the  main  body  under 
Barfield  himself. 

Of  course  the  patriots  had  to  retire,  but  they  bravely  contested 
every  inch  of  ground,  emptying  a  number  of  saddles,  and  making 
them  pay  dearly  for  the  little  advantage  they  enjoyed. 

Slowly  they  fell  back  upon  the  Blue  Savannah,  until  at  last  the  over 
confident  Tories  were  drawn  into  the  ambush  MarioD  had  prepared  for 
them. 

“  Fire!”  cried  Colonel  Horry,  who  was  nearest  to  the  enemy,  and 
the  brave  Whigs  poured  into  their  ranks  a  withering  fire,  which  emp¬ 
tied  many  a  saddle. 

The  defeat  was  complete. 

Captain  Singleton  and  his  brave  men  turned  upon  Bailey  and  bis 
followers,  and  chased  them  till  they  were  refuged  in  the  wilds  of  the 
swamp.  In  the  pursuit  several  Tories  were  captured,  and,  before 
Robert  could  reach  them  the  enraged  Whigs  bad  strung  them  up  to 
trees  on  the  edge  of  the  swamp. 

“  Sergeant  McDonald!”  cried  Robert,  on  seeing  the  dead  bodies 
swinging  to  the  limbs,  “  who  hung  those  men  up  there?” 

Sergeant  McDonald,  one  of  the  bravest  men  in  the  service,  looked 
up  at  the  dead  Tories,  and  remarked: 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  somebody  hung  them,  cap’en.” 

“  Perhaps  they  hung  themselves — committed  suicide,”  remarked 
Robert,  ironically. 

The  sergeant  smiled,  and  added: 

“I  reckon  so,  though  I  never  knowed  ’em  to  do  that.” 

Robert  looked  at  the  imperturbable  sergeant  again  and  saw  that  the 
brave  fellow  meant  to  screen  his  comrades  at  all  hazards.  He  turned 
his  horse’s  head  towards  the  main  body,  and  was  followed  by  the 
sergeant  and  the  rest. 

The  collection  of  arms  from  the  defeated  Tories  supplied  the  new 
recruits  with  weapons  and  ammunition. 

The  famous  Swamp  Fox  did  not  rest  long  after  the  defeat  of  Bar- 
field.  The  approach  of  the  main  army  of  the  invaders,  to  meet  Gates, 
who  was  hastening  down  from  North  Carolina  to  sweep  the  state  with 
the  great  fame  he  had  acquired  as  the  conqueror  of  Burgoyne  at  Sara¬ 
toga. 

The  patriots  expected  great  things  of  him,  and  hundreds  flocked  to 
his  standard.  But  their  irregular  arms,  ragged  uniforms,  and  general 
unsoldierlike  appearance,  notwithstanding  the  fame  Marion’s  victories 
had  given  them,  caused  the  Continentals  to  laugh  at  them  unmerci¬ 
fully.  Gates  himself  sneered  at  the  partisan  officers,  and  they  left 
him  to  meet  his  Waterloo  at  Camden  a  few  days  after. 

On  the  17th  of  August  Marion  despatched  Colonel  Horry,  with  four 
companies,  to  destroy  all  the  boats  on  the  lower  Santee,  to  break  up 
and  destroy  all  communication  with  Charleston  and  capture  all  the 
am  munition  he  could  hear  of. 

Robert’s  company  was  one  of  the  four,  and  the  young  hero  was  de¬ 
lighted  at  the  prospect  of  again  getting  within  the  vicinity  of  bis 
home. 
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“  Pomp,”  he  said,  to  his  dare-devil  of  a  servant,  “  we  are  going 
down  to  Charleston.” 

“Oh,  golly,  Marse  Robert!”  exclaimed  the  delighted  son  of  Ham, 
leaping  up  and  cracking  his  long  heels  together,  “deni  redcoats  all 
gone  away?” 

“  No,  Pomp,  they  are  all  there  yet.  We  may  have  to  tight  them.  ’ 

“  Whoop!”  yelled  Pomp.  “  Youse’ll  see  me  butt  deui  sogers  ober 
de - ” 

“  Why  not  shoot  them,  Pomp?” 

“  Dere  ain’t  no  fuu  in  dat,”  was  the  reply. 

4 ‘  We  mean  business  now — not  fun,  you  know.” 

“Ef  I  butts  a  hole  fur  yer  tu  crawl  froo,  ain’t  dat  bizness,  eh?” 
Pomp  asked,  and  Colonel  Horry  roared  until  tears  ran  down  his  face. 

The  command  moved  at  midnight.  Robert  and  Pomp  were  mounted 
on  Selim  and  Arrow,  two  of  the  swiftest  horses  in  Marion’s  command. 

They  rode  swiftly  and  encamped  at  sunrise  in  the  heart  of  a  big 
swamp,  that  the  day  might  pass  without  their  presence  being  sus¬ 
pected  in  that  part  of  the  State. 

When  the  stars  came  out  again,  Colonel  Horry  put  his  men  in  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  ferries  along  the  river.  The  moon  shone  brilliantly  on 
that  sultry  August  night,  and  the  silent  little  army  moved  like  dark 
specters  under  the  pines  from  ferry  to  ferry. 

Their  work  was  well  done,  for  their  presence  in  that  section  was 
entirely  unsuspected. 

Robert  and  Pomp  knew  every  inch  of  the  county,  and  many  a  boat 
was  found  and  destroyed  through  Pomp’s  knowledge  of  their  locality, 
which  otherwise  would  have  escaped. 

Back  from  the  river  some  distance,  lived  an  old  Tory  who  was  known 
far  and  wide  for  his  loyalty  to  the  king  and  love  for  horseflesh. 

Captain  Singleton  resolved  to  pay  him  a  visit  incognito,  and  take 
Pomp  with  him.  Colonel  Horry  gave  his  consent,  and  the  two  set  off 
by  moonlight,  in  the  gayest  of  spirits. 

They  reached  his  house  and  dismounted. 

“  Who  are  you,  sir?”  demanded  the  old  Tory,  meeting  him  at  the 
front  door. 

“  I  am  Lord  Rawdon’s  orderly,  sir,”  replied  Robert,  in  a  half  whis¬ 
per,  looking  around  to  see  if  anyone  was  within  hearing. 

“  Why,  bless  my  soul!”  gasped  the  old  Tory,  “  what  brings  you 
here  at  this  time?  Don’t  you  know  the  rebels  are  all  around  us  now, 
on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

“  Indeed  I  do,  for  I  have  met  them.  They  shot  my  horse  this  after¬ 
noon;  and  unless  you  lend  me  your  fleetest  horse  they  will  catch  me 
before  I  can  get  back  to  the  city.” 

“Certainly  I  will — here,  Jim,  come  here,  quick!” 

“  Here  roe,  massa,”  replied  a  black  son  of  Ham,  running  arouud 
from  his  quarters  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

“Go,  fetch  my  best  horse  and  saddle,  quick!”  said  the  master;  “a 
king’s  officer  wants  him.  He’ll  go  like  the  wind,  sir,”  he  added,  turn¬ 
ing  to  Robert. 

“  A  thousand  thanks,  sir.  Lord  Rawdon  will  have  him  safely  re¬ 
turned  to  you.”  , 

“Give  him  to  his  lordship  with  my  compliments— yes,  with  my 
compliments,  and,  ah — come  in  and  have  some  good  old  brandy,  sir. 
I  have  some  good  enough  for  the  king  himself.” 

Robert  went  inside,  leaving  Pomp  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
holding  his  horse  and  listening  to  all  that  was  said. 

“  He — he— he,”  he  chuckled.  “  He  might  have  seen  my  horse  had 
he  looked  for  him.  I’ve  a  mind  to  carry  him  off  with  me.” 

The  delighted  old  Tory  put  out  some  good  old  brandy  before  his 
guest,  and  told  him  to  help  himself.  While  Robert  was  drinking,  the 
old  Tory  was  taking  notes. 

“  That  isn’t  a  British  sword  you  have  there,”  he  said. 

“  No,  nor  a  British  uniform,  either,”  said  Robert.  “  I’m  not  such 
^  fool  as  to  go  riding  through  the  rebel  lines  in  British  uniform.” 

“To  be  sure  not — ha — ha — ha!  Of  course  not!”  replied  the  villain. 
44  I  am  growing  very  suspicious  in  my  old  age.  When  that  old 
Swamp  Fox’s  men  are  around  I  am  like  a  weasel — always  on  the 
lookout. 

“That’s  right,  sir.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the - ” 

“Massa  Robert— Massa  Robert!”  called  Pomp,  hurriedly,  in  half 
whispers,  through  an  open  window.  “Come  away  dar,— sogers  corn¬ 
in’.” 

“The  rebels!”  exclaimed  Robert,  grasping  the  old  Tory’s  hand. 


“  I  must  get  away  immediately!”  and  he  dashed  forward  and  leaped 
through  the  window  almost  on  top  of  Pomp. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  MOONLIGHT  CHASE. 

While  Pomp  was  quietly  holding  his  own  and  his  master’s  horse 
out  before  the  gate,  under  the  dark  shadow  of  the  trees,  three  horse¬ 
men  rode  up  and  dismounted  near  him. 

In  the  moonlight  Pomp  detected  the  red  uniform  of  Briton,  and  at 
once  comprehended  the  danger  that  threatened  his  master. 

Darting  away  from  his  horses  he  rushed  to  the  open  window, 
through  which  he  could  see  Robert  drinking  the  brandy  of  the  old 
Tory,  and  called  to  him. 

Robert  knew  the  danger  was  urgent,  from  Pomp’s  peculiar  tone  of 
voice,  so  concluded  to  go  through  the  window  as  the  most  convenient 
avenue  of  escape. 

“  What  is  it,  Pomp?”  he  asked,  in  a  whisper,  as  soon  as  he  could 
recover  his  balance. 

“Redcoats,”  was  the  black’s  reply. 

44  Where  are  they?” 

“By  the  gate,  dar.” 

Robert  looked  in  the  direction  indicated  and  saw  two  British  soldiers 
approaching  the  house,  one  of  them  au  officer. 

“Only  two,  Pomp?”  he  asked. 

“Free  of  ’em.” 

“  Oh,  well,  come  on  and  let’s  face  the  music,”  and  walking  boldly 
forward  he  met  the  officer  half  way  between  the  house  and  the  gate  in 
the  clear  moonlight. 

The  officer  stopped  and  gazed  into  the  young  patriot’s  face. 

They  recognized  each  other  at  the  same  time. 

14  Charles  Bailey!” 

“Robert  Singleton!” 

“  Ha!  you  know  each  other,  I  see!”  exclaimed  the  old  Tory,  from 
the  piazza  in  front  of  the  house. 

“Yes,  we  have  met  before,”  said  Robert,  and  the  next  moment  his 
heavy  broadsword  flashed  in  the  moonlight. 

Bailey  drew  as  quickly,  and  their  weapons  crossed. 

“  Good  God,  gentlemen!”  cried  the  old  Tory,  excitedly,  “  put  up 
your  weapons!  You  are  both  king’s  men!  It’s  all  a  mistake!” 

“  He  is  a  rebel!”  hissed  Bailey. 

44  He  is  a  renegade  and  a  traitor!”  cried  Robert. 

“  Dat’s  so,”  assented  Pomp,  who  was  watching  the  contest  with  an 
eye  to  any  sudden  emergency. 

“  What’s  that,  you  black  imp?”  cried  the  second  redcoat,  striking 
Pomp  with  the  flat  side  of  his  saber. 

Pomp  made  no  reply,  but  lowering  his  head,  he  darted  forward  and 
butted  him  squarely  in  the  stomach,  knocking  him  all  in  a  heap  some 
ten  feet  away. 

Ere  he  recovered  consciousness,  Pomp  had  disarmed  him,  and  now 
threatened  to  run  him  through  with  his  own  sword. 

Of  course  the  man  lay  quiet,  as  he  did  not  care  to  die  just  then. 

“Help!  Murderl  They’ll  kill  each  other,  and  all  through  a  mis¬ 
take!”  cried  the  old  Tory,  running  around  the  yard  and  ringing  his 
hands  like  one  in  great  distress. 

Clash— clash!  went  the  sabers  of  the  two  young  rivals,  and  the 
sparks  flew  from  them  as  they  came  jin  collision. 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs  was  heard  on  the  night  air,  and 
in  another  minute  a  troop  of  British  cavalry  dashed  up  to  the  gate. 

“  De  Lor’  goramitey!”  exclaimed  Pomp,  running  the  unfortunate 
redcoat  on  the  ground  through  the  body,  “dat  am  crowdin’  us!  Dis 
swamp  goat  am  gwine  for  ter  butt  ’um!” 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  dashed  forward  and  butted  Captain 
Bailey  a  whack  that  sent  him  rolling  twenty  feet  away,  knocking  him 
completely  out  of  time. 

“  What  do  you  mean,  you - ” 

44  Marae  Robert,”  hissed  Pomp,  interrupting  the  fiery  young  Whig, 
“  look  at  dam  soldiers  out  dar!” 

Captain  Singleton  saw  his  danger. 

He  dashed  forward,  right  through  the  very  ranks  of  the  cavalry,  and 
reached  his  horse. 

“Stop  them!”  cried  Captain  Bailey,  as  soon  as  he  could  regain  the 
breath  Pomp  had  butted  out  of  him.  “  They  are  rebels— cut  them 
I  down!” 
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Robert  was  in  the  saddle,  but  Pomp  was  still  afoot. 

A  stalwart  trooper  dashed  at  him  with  uplifted  saber. 

Pomp,  to  save  his  own  head  from  being  split— though  it  is  more 
likely  the  trooper’s  sword  would  have  been  shivered — darted  under 
the  belly  of  the  trooper’s  horse,  straightened  himself  up,  throwing  the 
frightened  animal  back  on  his  rider  and  creating  a  confusion  that 
iiave  him  time  to  mount  bis  own  steed  and  dash  away  with  his  daring 
young  master. 

**  Down  with  King  George!”  yelled  Robert,  as  he  dashed  away  down 
I  the  road  with  the  entire  troop  thundering  at  his  heels. 

“Hooray  for  de  swamp  goat!”  yelled  Pomp.  “Yah — yah — yah! 
h  Ketch  urn  ef  yer  kin!” 

“  Ten  pounds  for  them,  dead  or  alive!”  cried  Bailey,  dashing  madly 
i  forward,  followed  by  his  men. 

Robert  and  Pomp  were  mounted  on  the  two  fleetest  horses  in  the 
Carolinas.  They  kept  just  far  enough  ahead  of  the  British  to  excite 
and  anger  them. 

The  lively  Pomp  would  yell  at  them  to  come  on. 

“  Yer  can’t  ketch  a  goat!”  he  cried,  derisively. 

Suddenly  Robert  met  his  own  brave  fellows  coining  in  search  of  him, 

I  having  beard  that  Tarleton’s  men  were  abroad. 

“  Charge  ’em,  men!”  he  cried,  wheeling  and  placing  himself  at  their 
head. 

“  Cut  ’em  down!”  thundered  Sergeant  McDonald,  plunging  forward 
on  his  huge  iron-gray,  and  the  patriots  went  at  them  with  a  wild 
yell. 

They  were  about  even  in  numbers,  and  a  hand-to-hand  saber  fight 
i  ensued. 

Clash— clash— whack — whack!  and  mingled  cries  of  pain  and  rage 
tilled  the  air. 

“  Cut  down  the  rebels!”  cried  Bailey;  “  let  none  escape!” 

“  Take  no  prisoners,  men!”  cried  Sergeant  McDonald,  cleaving  the 
!  skull  of  a  trooper  with  his  heavy  blade. 

Ten  minutes  of  such  terrific  fighting  sufficed  for  the  British  troop¬ 
ers.  They  suddenly  gave  way,  and  fled  back  towards  the  house  of  the 
,  old  Tory. 

Then  it  came  Robert’s  turn  to  pursue. 

“Whoop!”  yelled  Pomp,  leading  the  pursuit;  “Pse  gwine  for  to 
ketch  urn!” 

The  patriots  thundered  so  close  at  the  heels  as  to  cut  down  several 
who  could  not  get  out  of  the  way.  Captain  Bailey  saved  himself  only 
by  taking  to  the  woods,  and  going  afoot  to  the  swamp  below  the  old 
Tory’s  plantation. 

Pomp  succeeded  in  capturing  a  huge  trooper,  who,  after  surrender¬ 
ing  to  him,  tired  a  pistol  at"him.  The  ball  grazed  his  head  so  close  as 
to  carry  away  some  of  his  wool. 

Pomp  flew  into  a  rage,  and  butted  him  with  all  bis  might,  knocking 
him  twenty  feet  at  least. 

“Shoot  Pomp!”  [he  cried;  “yer  red  nigger,  shoot  de  swamp  goat! 
’Fore  de  Lor’,  J’se  gwine  for  ter  butt  yer  life  outen  yer!” 

Captain  Singleton  had  gone  into  the  house  to  interview  the  old  Tory 
again,  and  McDonald,  the  terrible  sergeaut,  whom  the  British  had 
learned  to  dread,  cried  out  to  Pomp: 

“Stand  him  up  and  give  him  another,  Pomp!” 

The  Briton  was  already  on  his  feet,  with  the  empty  pistol  in  his 
hand.with  which  he  undertook  to  defend  himself.  His  sword  had  been 
given  up. 

Pomp  dashed  at  him  again  and  knocked  [him  senseless,  amid  the 
yells  of  the  patriots. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

STRIPPING  A  TORY. 

The  most  astonished  man  in  the  Carolinas  was  the  old  Tory,  when 
Robert  dashed  up  again  in  full  pursuit  of  the  now  flying  British 
troopers. 

“  You  are  not  a  loyal  man,  then?”  he  exclaimed,  as  Robert  entered 
the  house,  his  eword  dripping  with  blood. 

“Yes,  I  am  loyal  to  my  country,  to  which  you  are  a  traitor!”  replied 
Robert. 


“  I— I — am  loyal  to  my  king,”  faltered  the  Tory. 

“  Your  king  does  not  live  in  this  country,”  replied  Robert.  “  This 
country  belongs  to  the  people  who  live  in  it.” 

“  What — are  you — going  to  do  with  me?” 

“I  want  horses,  provisions  and  ammunition,  if  you  have  them,”  was 
the  reply. 

The  old  rascal  turned  pale  as  death. 

“I  will  be  ruined!”  he  moaned. 

“So  would  all  the  patriots,  if  your  king’s  soldiers  could  catch 
them,”  remarked  Robert.  “  Will  you  give  up  the  things,  or  shall  we 
have  to  search  for  them?” 

“  I  will  give  them  up.” 

“  How  much  powder  have  you?” 

The  old  rascal  tried  to  evade  the  question,  as  he  had  received  only  a 
few  days  before  several  kegs  of  powder  and  a  dozen  bags  of  bullets, 
which  the  Tories  were  to  call  for  in  a  few  days. 

“  How  much  powder  have  you,  sir?”  Robert  sternly  demanded. 
“  If  you  trifle  with  me,  I’ll  hang  you  up  as  quick  as  I  would  a 
dog!” 

“  Seven  kegs,”  faltered  he. 

“Seven  kegs!”  exclaimed  Robert,  in  amazement.  “How  many 
bullets?” 

“  A  dozen  bags.” 

“  Very  good.  Bring  them  out.  You  have  saved  your  neck  this 
time.” 

The  powder  and  bullets  were  brought  from  the  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment,  and  the  delighted  patriots  filled  their  powder  horns  and 
pouches,  and  then  strapped  the  remainder  on  the  backs  of  their 
horses. 

They  then  took  all  the  provisions  they  could  find  on  the  place,  and 
packed  them  on  the  backs  of  the  old  Tory’s  horses. 

“  Now  you  must  take  the  oath,”  said  Robert,  when  they  were  ready 
to  leave. 

41 1  won’t  do  it!”  exclaimed  the  old  rascal. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  will,”  replied  Robert. 

“  I  won't!”  he  repeated. 

“  Bring  a  halter,  sergeant,”  quietly  ordered  Robert. 

“  He— he— he!”  chuckled  Pomp,  “  he  wants  for  ter  swing.” 

“  Only  fools  die  for  a  king  three  thousand  miles  away,”  remarked 
Robert,  as  the  sergeant  weut  in  search  of  the  halter. 

The  old  man  turned  ashen  pale. 

“  1  love  my  king,”  he  faltered,  “  but  I  am  not  willing  to  die  for  him; 
I  will  take  the  oath.” 

“  Sensible.  Your  king  would  never  die  for  you  or  any  other  man,” 
and  Robert  proceeded  to  administer  the  oath  to  him. 

“  Now,  if  you  ever  aid  the  British  again,  Marion  will  bang  you 
higher  than  Haman,”  and  Robert  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off, 
leaving  the  old  Tory  to  reflect  on  the  uncertainties  of  British  protec¬ 
tion. 

Colonel  Horry  was  overjoyed  at  the  capture  of  so  much  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  distributed  full  rounds  to  the  command  before  starting  to 
rejoin  the  Swamp  Fox  on  the  Upper  Santee. 

About  this  time  Tarleton  and  Lord  Rawdon  commenced  a  series  of 
barbaric  exactions  that  drove  hundreds  of  men  to  take  up  arms 
against  them  who  otherwise  would  have  remained  neutral.  They 
commenced  hanging  and  burning  with  a  recklessness  that  shamed 
even  the  Indians  themselves. 

In  the  city  of  Charleston  they  hanged  Colonel  Hayne,  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  city,  on  a  trivial  charge.  The  act  sent  a 
thrill  of  indignation  throughout  the  State,  and  the  patriots  who  had 
suffered  so  many  wrongs  of  their  own,  resolved  to  remember  him  when¬ 
ever  they  met  the  enemy. 

But  while  these  things  were  transpiring,  and  before  Horry  rejoined 
Marion,  the  main  armies  had  met  at  Camden  in  a  pitched  battle. 
Gates  was  utterly  routed,  and  the  patriot  aimyfledin  dismay  back 
into  North  Carolina,  again  leaving  the  men  of  Marion  the  only  armed 
Whig  force  in  the  State. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  reached  Marion;  fearing  its  effect  on  his 
men,  he  turned  towards  Nelson’s  Ferry,  the  mo3t  direct  route  from 
Camden  to  Charleston.  He  well  knew  the  enemy  would  send  prison¬ 
ers  buck  to  Charleston,  and  push  on  in  pursuit  of  Gates. 

His  scouts  soon  advised  him  of  the  approach  of  a  strong  British 
guard,  escorting  a  large  body  of  Continental  prisoners  to  the  prison 
ships  at  Charleston. 
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The  guards  stopped  at  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  the  Santee 
River,  Marion  sent  Colonel  Peter  Horry  with  a  detachment  to  hold 
the  pass  at  Horse  ^Creek  in  the  swamp,  while  he  with  the  main  body 
attacked  the  guard  in  the  rear. 

The  attacK  was  made  at  daylight. 

The  guards  were  completely  surprised,  and  the  defeat  signal. 
Twenty-two  British  were  killed  or  captured,  together  with  several  To¬ 
ries,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Continental  prisoners  released, 

“Hurrah  for  the  Swamp  Fox!”  yelled  the  released  prisoners, 
throwing  their  hats  in  the  air  and  dancing  about  like  overgrown 
schoolboys. 

Marion’s  men,  ragged  and  poorly  armed  as  they  were,  were  hugged 
and  praised  to  the  skies  by  the  Continentals  for  their  timely  assist¬ 
ance,  but  when  Marion  offered  to  enrol  them  in  his  command,  only 
three  accepted  his  offer. 

They  were  tired  of  fighting  against  hope,  and  believed  that  Gates’ 
defeat  would  put  an  end  to  the  war  and  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and 
therefore  would  not  make  matters  worse  by  continuing  a  hopeless 
struggle. 

But  the  Swamp  Fox  and  his  brave  men  did  not  despair.  They 
resolved  to  push  for  the  swamps,  and  strike  in  detail  such  blows  as 
would  make  the  constant  occupation  of  the  country  an  impossibility 
with  the  enemy. 

The  wholesale  hanging  of  men  and  boye  by  Cornwallis  helped  the 
patriot  cause  to  a  wonderful  degree,  and  Marion’s  men  received  many 
a  recruit  who  had  some  terrible  wrong  to  avenge. 

Tarleton  now  made  up  his  mind  to  capture  the  Swamp  Fox  at  all 
hazards,  and  set  out  with  a  superior  force  to  find  him.  Marion’s 
scouts  reported  every  movement  to  him.  He  knew  he  could  not 
contend  with  such  a  force  in  an  open  field,  so  he  took  to  the  swamps 
again. 

Tarleton,  with  an  indomitable  resolution,  plunged  into  the  swamps, 
too,  but  he  was  just  as  far  as  ever  from  finding  him.  Marion  led 
him  a  wild  goose  chase  through  swamps,  across  deep  rivers  and 
over  hills,  keeping  always  out  of  his  reach,  and  yet  within  striking 
distance. 

At  last,  baffled  and  discouraged,  Tarleton  swore  like  a  pirate  that 
he  “couldn’t  catch  the  d — d  Swamp  Fox,”  and  ceased  to  pursue 
him. 

No  sooner  had  Tarleton  withdrawn,  than  Marion  turned  again 
and  regained  his  old  haunts  in  the  Santee  Swamps.  His  men  ral¬ 
lied  around  him,  and  the  Tories  again  sought  to  overwhelm  him. 

His  scouts  brought  in  the  news  of  a  Tory  gathering  at  Black  Mingo, 
fifteen  miles  below  his  camp,  and  he  at  once  resolved  to  pay  them  a 
visit. 

Midnight  found  him  stealing  out  of  the  swamp,  serpent-like,  with 
Captain  Singleton  in  advance  with  his  broadswordsmen. 

Just  before  daylight  Robert  met  with  an  adventure  that  came 
near  costing  him  his  life,  which  was  saved  by  the  sagacity  of  Pomp. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

/  PURSUING  A  SHADOW— CATCHING  A  SUBSTANCE. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Captain  Singleton  led  the  van  of 
the  march  to  surprise  the  Tories  at  Black  Mingo.  The  night  was  a 
clear,  beautiful  starlight,  and  the  roadbed  was  sandy,  so  that  the 
sound.of  the  horses’  hoofs  was  not  heard  fifty  feet  away. 

Robert  was  riding  at  the  head  of  his  men  with  Pomp  with  him, 
when  he  espied  something  like  a  man  dart  across  the  road  some  little 
distance  in  advance.  Pomp  saw  it  at  the  same  time,  but  made  no 
mention  of  the  fact. 

Knowing  that  General  Marion  would  not  allow  the  command  to  be 
diverted  from  the  main  object  of  the  midnight  march,  Robert  resolv¬ 
ed  to  let  his  men  push  on  whilst  he  reconnoitered  in  the  direction  he 
had  seen  the  man  run. 

“  Lieutenant,”  he  said  to  his  second  officer,  “  you  and  Sergeant 
McDonald  keep  ahead  here  and  push  on  till  I  order  you  to  halt.  I 
will  join  you  in  half  an  hour,”  and  then  he  spurred  his  horse  into  the 
open  pine  forest  in  pursuit  of. the  man. 

The  moon  shone  through  the  pines  in  patches  here  and  there,  and 


in  a  few  minutes  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  man  dodging  behind  the 
trees.  Quick  as  a  flash  be  sprang  from  his  horse  and  rushed  on  the 
man. 

“  Surrender  or  die!”  he  exclaimed. 

“  Never!”  was  the  reply,  and  Robert  saw  a  tall,  angular  form  glid¬ 
ing  swiftly  away  further  into  the  forest. 

He  sprang  forward  in  'pursuit,  running  with  all  his  speed,  hoping 
to  overtake  him,  however  fast  he  ran,  ere  he  could  dodge  again. 

But  the  man  kept  just  out  of  reach  of  his  sword,  though  Robert 
struck  at  him  several  times. 

“  Halt,  or  I  will  tire!”  hissed  Robert,  and  the  man  dodged  behind  a 
tree  just  as  Robert  fired  bis  pistol  at  him. 

Without  a  word  in  reply,  or  even  a  blow,  the  man  retreated  still 
further  into  the  depth  of  the  forest,  and  Robert,  exasperated  by  bis 
failure  to  either  hit  or  overtake  him,  pursued  him  with  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  run  him  down. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  man  give  a  short,  sharp,  shrill  whistle. 

“  That’s  a  signal  to  his  companions,”  said  Robeit  to  himself,  half 
inclined  to  stop  and  retreat  himself.  But  the  next  moment  he  made 
a  spurt  and  got  close  enough  to  give  the  man  a  cut  on  the  shoulder. 

With  a  cry  of  rage  the  man  turned  upon  him  with  a  heavy  stick 
which  he  carried  in  his  right  hand. 

“  Ob,  you  have  concluded  to  fight,  have  you?”  Robert  asked,  par¬ 
rying  the  blow  with  his  heavy  sword. 

“  Cut  him  down,  the  rebel!”  cried  the  man,  and  immediately  five 
men  sprang  out  from  behind  trees,  and  surrounding  the  daring 
young  patriot,  levelled  guns  at  his  breast. 

“  Surrender  or  you’re  a  dead  maul”  cried  a  stern  voice  in  the 
party. 

“  Who  are  you?”  demanded  Robert,  in  dumfounded  amazement. 

“  Friends  to  King  George!”  was  the  reply. 

“  The  deuce  you  are!”  exclaimed  Robert,  “  why  didn’t  you  say  so 
and  save  all  this  trouble?” 

“  Are  you  a  king’s  man?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  That’s  a  lie!”  returned  a  voice,  “  you  are  one  of  Marion’s  men.” 

“  Come  out  here  and  show  your  face,”  cried  Robert,  “  and  I  will 
make  you  eat  your  words!” 

“  Do  you  surrender?”  demanded  the  tall,  angular  man  whom  he 
had  been  pursuing. 

“  To  whom?” 

“  To  me.” 

“  Who  are  you?” 

“Seize  him,  men,  and  let’s  hang  him!”  cried  the  harsh  voice 
which  first  baited  him,  and  in  a  twinkling  six  stalwart  men  threw 
themselves  upon  him. 

Robert  gave  a  tremendous  blow  with  his  heavy  sword  and  a  man 
went  dowo,  his  head  split  almost  to  the  chin.  The  next  moment  he 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  that  staggered  him  backwards  and 
made  a  million  stars  dance  before  his  eyes. 

The  trunk  of  a  tree  prevented  him  from  falling  to  the  ground. 

“  Take  keer,  dar,  Marse  Robert!”  cried  a  voice,  which  the  half- 
stunned  patriot  recoguized  as  that  of  his  servant,  and  in  a  twinkling 
he  heard  a  grunt  and  a  groan  from  one  of  the  Tories,  for  such  they 
proved  to  be,  as  Pomp  butted  him  senseless  to  the  ground. 

Bump — bump!  went  Pomp  against  two  others,  and  down  they  tumb¬ 
led,  hardly  knowing  what  had  struck  them. 

“  What  in  blazes  is  that?” 

“  B-a-a-a-a-al”  bleated  Pomp.  “  I’se  de  swamp  goat!”  and  striking 
the  tall  man  whom  Robert  had  pursued  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  he 
knocked  him  senseless. 

“  Good  for  you,  Pomp!”  cried  Robert,  recovering  his  wits  aud  cut¬ 
ting  down  one  of  the  Tories. 

“  Run,  Marse  Robert,”  cried  the  faithful  fellow.  “  De  woods  am 
full  ob  de  debbilsl” 

As  if  to  confirm  his  words  half  a  dozen  shots  resounded  through  the 
woods,  and  as  many  bullets  whistled  uncomfortably  close  to  their  J 
heads. 

Robert  needed  no  second  invitation  to  run.  He  darted  away  in  the 
direction  he  had  come.  His  faithful  horse  followed  pretty  close  on 
his  heels.  He  saw  him,  ran  to  him,  and  leaped  into  the  saddle. 

“  Away,  Selim  1”  he  exclaimed,  and  the  swift  footed  animal  dashed 
off  like  a  rocket. 

Robert  threw  himself  on  his  horse’s  neck  and  let  him  go  on  his  own 
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way,  knowing  the  sagacious  beast  would  quickly  rejoin  the  command 
on  the  march. 

He  was  not  disappointed. 

The  horse  gained  the  road  and  dashed  off  at  full  speed  in  pursuit  of 
Marion’s  men. 

Pomp  brought  up  the  rear  mounted  on  Arrow,  his  faithful  horse. 

But  tekiud  him  came  five  Tories,  anxious  to  catch  him. 

Two  such  horses  as  Selim  and  Arrow  were  not  to  be  overtaken  in 
a  race  like  that. 

It  was  not  long  before  Robert  came  up  with  the  rear  of  Marion’s 
men. 

Colonel  Peter  Horry  was  in  command  there. 

“  I  am  pursued,”  said  Robert  to  the  brave  partisan.  “  Ambush  a 
dozen  men  and  you  will  catch  them!” 

“  Of  course,”  replied  Horry,  “  but  I  thought  you  were  leading  us 
to-night?” 

44  So  I  am.  Be  quick  if  you  would  catch  them!” 

The  ambiish  was  instantly  formed,  and  the  pursuers  rushed  into 
it  pell-mell,  only  to  be  gobbled  up  by  the  patriots. 

'*  So  I  have  caught  you  at  last?”  said  Robert,  going  up  to  the  tall, 
angular  man  he  had  pursued  through  the  pines. 

A  bitter  curse  fell  from  the  man’s  lips. 

44  Oh,  you  don’t  like  it,  do  you?”  , 

44  Who  was  it  butted  me?”  the  man  demanded,  looking  savagely 
around  at  the  laughing  Whigs. 

“  Oh,  that  was  our  swamp  goat,”  replied  Colonel  Horry.  “  The 
Swamp  Fox  always  takes  him  along  with  him  now.” 

*•  D — n  him!  He  unjinted  every  bone  in  my  body!” 

*•  He’s  a  very  bad  goat,”  said  Captain  Baxter,  convulsed  with 
laughter.  44  He  butted  fourteen  Tories  to  death  up  at  Nelson’s  Ferry 
last  week.  General  Marion  is  getting  up  a  brigade  of  them!” 

“  Yah-yah-yah!”  roared  Pomp,  unable  to  longer  hold  in,  44  dat  am  a 
bad  goat,  shuah.” 

44  Wbai!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  prisoners.  “  Going  to  fight  the 
king’s  troops  with  goats?” 

44  Oh,  no.  We’ll  send  men  to  fight  the  soldiers,”  replied  Colonel 
Horry,  44  but  the  Swamp  Fox  thinks  a  regiment  of  goats  can  take  care 
of  all  the  Tories  in  the  Carolinas.” 

The  Whigs  chuckled  at  the  Tories’  expense,  and  very  soon  Robert 
hastened  to  rejoin  his  men,  who  were  now  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Black  Mingo. 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  place  where  the  enemy  was  encamped, 
General  Marion  found  that  they  were  strongly  posted  at  Shepherd’s 
Ferry,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Black  Mingo,  where  they  commanded 
the  passage  of  the  river, 

Marion  was  too  sensible  a  commander  to  undertake  to  cross  the 
river  in  the  face  of  such  a  position.  There  was  one  other  place  where 
it  could  be  reached — a  mile  above,  over  a  boggy  causeway  and  a 
small  plank  bridge. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Captain  Singleton’s  men  struck  that 
bridge.  The  sound  of  the  crossing  alarmed  the  Tories  below.  An 
alarm-gun  was  fired  in  the  camp.  The  enemy  flew  to  arms. 

General  Marion,  seeing  that  his  presence  was  discovered  by  the 
Tories,  dashed  forward  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and  said: 

44  Follow  me  at  full  gallop!”  and  t>ut  spurs  to  his  horse. 

44  Follow,  men!”  cried  Captain  Singleton,  dashing  up  alongside  the 
Swamp  Fox. 

When  within  rifle  shot  of  the  enemy  they  dismounted  and  began 
the  action. 

Captain  Singleton  was  ordered  down  the  road  to  attack  Dollard’s 
house  in  the  rear,  where  the  enemy  were  very  strongly  posted,  while 
Colonel  Peter  Horry  was  sent  to  the  right,  the  cavalry  to  the  left, 
Marion  himself  bringing  up  the  reserve. 

When  Robert  reached  the  house  where  he  expected  to  find  opposi¬ 
tion  and  a  hard  straggle,  he  found  the  enemy  gone. 

They  had  retreated  to  a  strong  position  in  an  old  field. 

“  Why,  what  does  this  mean?”  Robert  asked,  as  he  looked  suspi¬ 
ciously  about  him.  44  They  must  be  in  ambush  somewhere.” 

44  Dey  heerd  de  goat  was  er  cornin’,”  said  Pomp,  “  an’  runned 
away,  I  reckon.” 

The  rnen  laughed  and  stood  listening  for  signs  of  the  enemy’s 
whereabouts. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  tremendous  volley  of  musketry  in  the  old 


field.  They  saw  the  flash  of  every  gun,  and  they  flashed  in  opposite 
directions. 

“  There  they  are,”  said  Robert.  44  Colonel  Horry  has  got  the 
whole  crowd  on  his  hands.  Let’s  go  to  his  aid,  men,”  and  rushing 
forward,  he  was  followed  closely  by  his  brave  fellows. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  saw  that  Horry’s  men  had  been  driven  back, 
but  that  the  daring  partisan  was  rallying  them  again. 

44  Now  give  it  to  them — fire!”  cried  Robert,  and  his  men  poured 
into  the  rear  of  the  exultant  Tories  a  withering  fire  that  dropped  near¬ 
ly  a  score  of  them  to  the  ground,  and  created  a  wild  panic  in  their 
ranks. 

No  enemy  can  stand  a  fire  in  the  rear;  they  rushed  wildly  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions,  finally  throwing  away  their  arms  and  seeking  refuge 
in  a  swamp  near  by,  leaving  nearly  half  their  number  dead  on  the 
field. 

44  Captain  Siuglecon,”  said  General  Marion  to  Robert,  when  they 
met  on  the  bloody  field,  44  you  are  a  brave  man.  I  thank  you  for  your 
timely  arrival.  You  are  not  hurt,  I  hope?” 

44  No,  general — not  a  scratch,”  replied  Robert.  44  But  we  have  lost 
many  of  our  brave  fellows.” 

44  Yes — it  is  the  fate  of  war,”  and  the  daring  partisan  leader  turned 
away  to  look  after  his  wounded. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  PINEWOODS’  GROCERY. 

The  victory  at  the  Black  Mingo  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the 
Tories  in  that  section.  Many  of  them  came  in  and  wanted  to  join  the 
Swamp  Fox’s  men.  Some  of  them  he  received;  some  he  rejected. 
Their  general  character  was  bad — too  bad  to  be  allowed  to  claim  the 
name  of  Whigs. 

Soon  after  the  battle  the  Whigs  wanted  to  return  to  their  families 
aud  look  after  them,  as  the  Tories  were  now  too  much  overawed  to  be 
of  any  particular  danger. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  Marion’s  men  were  simply  farmers 
along  the  Santee  and  Pedee  rivers  who  flew  to  arms  at  the  call  of  the 
Swamp  Fox,  fought  without  pay,  and  returned  home  to  their  families 
as  soon  as  the  danger  was  past. 

Hence,  within  a  week  after  the  fight  at  Black  Mingo,  Marion’s  force, 
instead  of  five  hundred,  did  not  amount  to  one  hundred  men. 

But  they  were  within  call. 

Two  days’  notice  would  rally  them  around  his  banner  again  io  tb© 
deep  recesses  of  some  swamp  on  the  Santee  or  the  Pedee  rivers. 

But  there  were  a  few  who  had  no  homes  to  which  they  could  return 
— those  whose  homes  were  within  the  British  lines.  Among  those 
were  Robert  Singleton,  Sergeant  McDonald  and  many  others. 

44  Sergeant,”  said  Robert  to  the  brave  sergeant,  44  would  you  like  to 
go  down  to  my  father’s  plantation  with  me?  I  am  going  to  see  how 
things  are  down  there,  and  would  like  to  have  you  go  with  me.” 

44  Yes,  captain,  I  would  be  glad  to  accompany  you,  having  no 
place  else  to  go.” 

44  Come  on,  then.  We’ll  make  a  strong  team,  with  Pomp  to  watch 
out  for  us.” 

Early  the  next  morning  they  mounted  their  horses  and  left  the  great 
swamp,  striking  for  the  main  Charleston  road,  recrossing  the  river  at 
Nelson’s  Ferry. 

On  their  way  down  the  country,  they  sang  songs  and  made  merry 
over  every  little  incident,  feeling  in  lively  spirits,  and  stopped  at  a 
place  where  a  man  kept  a  sort  of  trading  post  or  grocery  store. 

There  they  halted  several  hours,  saying  nothing  of  their  connection 
with  the  terrible  Swamp  Fox. 

Nearly  a  dozen  men  came  in  while  they  were  there,  and  asked 
many  questions  as  to  their  destination. 

Sergeant  McDonald  was  a  man  of  prodigious  strength,  and  a  very 
devil  in  a  fight. 

One  of  the  men  around  the  grocery  asked  him  where  he  was  from. 

44  Halifax,”  he  replied. 

44  Yer  don’t  say,  now!”  exclaimed  the  man.  44  Whar  mout  you  be 
gwine,  stranger?” 

44 1  want  to  go  Heavenward,”  replied  the  sergeant,  44  but  I’m  afraid 
I’m  on  the  wrong  road.” 
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The  man  looked  askance  at  his  neighbor,  and  shifted  his  tobacco 
to  the  other  side  of  his  mouth. 

“  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  know  about  me?”  the  sergeaut 
asked,  after  a  pause. 

“  Be  you  Whig  or  Tory?”  the  man  asked,  a  glitter  in  his  cold  gray 
eyes  that  betrayed  his  feelings. 

“  Oh-ho!  That’s  what  you  wanted  to  ask  me  all  the  time.  Now, 
say,  what  are  you,  Whig  or  Tory?” 

««  Oh,  I  ain’t  nothing,”  replied  the  man,  uneasily,  “  I’m  neutral  in 

this  ’ere  tight.” 

“  Then  keep  your  mouth  shut,  and  don’t  try  to  make  men  show 
their  hands.  Brave  men  don’t  do  that  way.” 

The  man  was  dumfounded. 

He  could  make  no  reply. 

He  walked  away  and  held  a  whispered  conversation  with  five  or  six 
men,  all  of  whom  went  with  him  into  the  grocery,  and  drank  deeply 
of  the  liquor  sold  there. 

44  That  was  a  flea  in  their  ears,  sergeant, ”  said  Robert,  to  the  daring 
sergeant. 

“Yes;  they’ll  get  something  worse,  If  they  don’t  look  out.  Is 
Pomp  watching  our  horses?” 

44  Yes,  I  believe  he  is.” 

“  All  right.  Let’s  watch  these  fellows  and  see  what  they  are  up 

to.” 

Soon  after  they  entered  the  grocery,  one  of  them  came  out,  and  ap¬ 
proaching  Robert,  asked; 

44  Are  you  a  Whig  or  Tory,  sir?” 

44  What  are  youV'  Robert  asked,  facing  him,  and  looking  daggers  at 

him. 

44  That’s  my  business,”  was  the  cool  reply.  “  We  waut  to  kuow 
who  and  what  you  are.” 

“  Well,  that’s  our  business,  and  if  you  or  anybody  else  puts  a  nose 
in  said  business,  it  will  be  smashed.” 

44  These  are  troublous  times- 
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listen  to  you.  You’ll  hang  as  high  as- 
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44  Yes,  and  you’ll  have  trouble  pretty  soon  if  you  don’t  attend  to 
your  business,  and  let  ours  alone,”  said  the  sergeant,  44  so  you  get  out 
of  the  way  and  save  yourself.” 

The  man  went  back  into  the  grocery,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes 
the  party  of  five  came  out  together  and  approached  our  two  heroes. 

44  Surrender!”  cried  one  who  acted  as  leader  of  the  party,  present¬ 
ing  a  pistol  at  McDonald’s  breast. 

“  Surrender  to  whom?”  demanded  the  sergeant. 

44  Tome,  sir!” 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  sergeant  knocked  up  the  weapon,  and  planted 
A  blow  between  his  eyes  that  stretched  him  senseless  on  the  ground. 

Robert  served  the  one  nearest  to  him  the  same  way,  and  then  drew 
bis  pistol  and  tired,  wounding  one  of  the  others. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  McDonald  knocked  another  one  down, 
and  was  about  to  return  to  the  first  one,  when  Pomp  dashed  in  with  a 
whoop,  and  butted  the  last  one  into  a  cocked  hat. 

Thus,  in  almost  a  second’s  time,  the  five  men  were  placed  hors  du 
combat ,  and  were  prisoners  to  the  two  daring  strangers. 

The  four  that  were  down  Pomp  butted  as  fast  as  they  attempted  to 
rise,  and  the  one  wounded  went  back  into  the  grocery,  groaning  and 
declaring  that  he  was  killed. 

44  Hold  up,  you  old  goat!”  cried  Robert,  not  willing  to  use  Pomp’s 
name.  44  What  shall  we  do  with  these  fools,  Me?” 

44  Hang  ’em,  of  course,”  was  the  reply. 

44  Yes,  we’ll  hang  them  if  they  don’t  tell  us  what  they  are,  Whig  or 
Tory.” 

44  I’m  a  Tory!”  cried  the  leader;  44  I’m  a  loyal  man  to  King  George.” 

44  So  am  II”  cried  the  others,  in  alarm. 

44  Well,  we  are  Whigs,”  said  Robert;  44  Marion's  men!” 

44  Oh,  Lord!”  groaned  the  leader. 

44  No  use  to  call  on  the  Lord,  you  old  traitor!”  cried  Sergeant  Mc¬ 
Donald,  who  hated  Tories  worse  than  he  did  the  devil.  44  He  won’t 
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44  No,  let  Pomp  butt  ’em  to  death,  sergeaut,”  said  Robert.  44  Here, 
Pomp,  give  this  chap  a  good  square  whack!”  and  seizing  the  man  by 
the  collar,  presenting  his  pistol  at  his  head,  held  him  there  till  Pomp 
gave  him  a  thump  that  knocked  all  the  breath  out  of  him. 

44  That’s  right!”  exclaimed  the  delighted  sergeant.  44  Stand  him 
up  again!”  and  seizing  one  of  the  others  he  held  him  till  Pomp  gave 


him  a  butt  that  knocked  a  grunt  out  of  him  that  could  have  been 
heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

44  Oh,  Lord!”  groaned  one,  44  that  d — d  nigger’ll  kill  us!” 

44  Who  d — d  nigger!”  roared  Pomp,  giving  the  complaining  Tory  a 
butt  that  rolled  him  senseless  on  the  ground. 

Robert  and  the  sergeant  laughed  long  and  heartily  as  Pomp 
thumped  the  traitors  unmercifully  for  some  time,  after  which  they 
mounted  their  horses  and  resumed  their  journey. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  MIDNIGHT  CAPTURE. 

On  being  left  alone  by  our  heroes  the  Tories  met  in  the  grocery 
again  and  swore  to  follow  and  murder  the  two  daring  patriots  in  their 
sleep,  while  for  Pomp,  they  vewed  to  burn  him  in  a  hollow  log. 

They  followed  Robert  and  the  sergeant— all  but  the  wounded  one — 
keeping  out  of  sight,  until  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  pines. 

Then  they  drew  nearer  and  saw  the  patriots  stop  at  a  spring  and 
prepare  to  encamp  there. 

On  the  way  two  more  had  been  added  to  the  cumber  of  the  pursuers, 
and  the  hope  of  crushing  the  two  daring  rebels  rendered  them  bold 
and  defiant.  But  they  had  sufficient  respect  for  their  prowess  to  pre¬ 
fer  to  attack  them  unawares — when  they  slumbered  and  slept. 

They  dismounted  and  hid  their  horses  in  the  woods,  some  distance 
from  the  spring  where  our  heroes  were. 

Night  came  on,  and  Pomp,  with  that  prowling  instinct  so  marked 
in  his  race,  roamed  about  in  the  bushes  in  search  of  a  persimmon 
tree,  up  which  lie  hoped  to  find  an  opossum.  Suddenly  he  heard  a 
horse  snort,  and  knew  that  it  did  not  belong  to  his  party. 

Creeping  through  the  bushes,  he  came  across  seven  horses  tied  to 
swinging  limbs,  with  no  man  in  sight. 

He  at  once  became  suspicious,  and  hastened  back  to  acquaint  Rob¬ 
ert  and  the  sergeaut  with  his  discovery. 

“We  are  pursued,  then,”  said  Robert,  turning  to  the  sergeant; 
4t  build  a  fire,  Pomp,  and  then  move  the  horses  further  down  the 
branch.” 

Pomp  lost  no  time  in  obeying  his  young  master,  and  the  horses  were 
placed  out  of  danger. 

Robert  and  the  sergeant  then  concealed  themselves  to  watch  re¬ 
sults. 

In  the  meantime  Pomp,  fully  of  the  belief  that  the  strangers  were 
Tories,  crept  in  among  the  seven  horses  and  hamstrung  every  one  of 
them. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  the  sergeant  touched  Robert’s  arm  and 
pointed  at  the  face  of  a  man  peering  through  the  bushes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  fire. 

44  By  George!”  whispered  Robert,  as  he  gazed  at  the  fellow’s  face. 
44 1  believe  it’s  one  of  those  fellows  we  met  back  on  the  road.” 

44  Yes — they’ve  followed  us,”  said  the  sergeant,  a  black  scowl  over¬ 
spreading  his  face. 

44  Then  we’ll  give  them  a  lesson  they  won’t  soon  forget,”  muttered 
the  young  captain. 

One — two — three— four  faces  appeared,  and  then  the  whole  seven 
emerged  from  the  bushes  and  crowded  around  the  smouldering  em¬ 
bers. 

44  They’ve  gone!”  growled  one  of  them. 

“  D - n  that  nigger!”  exclaimed  the  one  whom  Pomp  had  butted 

so  unmercifully  that  day.  44 1  wanted  him.  No  nigger  shall  butt  me 
and  live!” 

Bang — bang!  went  Robert’s  and  the  sergeant’s  pistols,  and  down 
went  two  Tories,  dead  as  herrings. 

44  Surrender,  or  you  are  dead  men!”  shouted  Robert. 

44  Yes— yes— don’t  shoot!”  cried  the  five  terror-stricken  Tories, 
throwing  down  their  arms,  44  we  surrender!” 

44  Hold  up  your  hands,  then!” 

They  held  them  up. 

The  sergeant  took  up  their  arms. 

44  He — he — he!”  chuckled  Pomp,  as  he  assisted  the  sergeant.  44  Dis 
am  fun  for  de  goat!” 

They  were  tied  hard  and  fast,  and  then  the  sergeant  signaled  out 
those  whom  he  recognized  as  among  those  he  had  seen  in  the  grocery. 
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“  You  came  to  kill  us,  didn’t  you!”  he  asked. 

"  No,  was  the  reply;  “  we  wauted  to  join  you,  and  fight  with 
Marion.” 

“  Good  Lord  I*’  exclaimed  the  astonished  sergeant,  “  that’s  the  big¬ 
gest  and  coolest  lie  this  war  has  produced.” 

“  P’s  the  truth,”  persisted  the  man. 

4‘  Oh,  Lord!”  groaned  the  sergeant. 

44  What’s  the  matter!”  the  Tory  asked. 

“  I  am  pained  at  having  to  hang  such  a  noble  liar.” 

44  W  hat  right  have  you  to  hang  us!”  the  Tory  asked,  in  alarm. 

44  No  right  whatever,”  was  the  reply.  “  We  are  poor  lawless  traitors 
to  King  George,  who  have  forfeited  our  lives  for  rebellion.  We  are  a 
law  u*to  ourselves,  and  make  it  a  law  to  bang  Tories  of  your  stripe 
wherever  we  catch  ’em.” 

44  My  God!  you  won’t  hang  us!” 

“  Won’t  we,  though!  We  will  either  hang  you,  or  let  Pomp  butt 
you  to  death.  You  have  your  choice;”  and  the  sergeant’s  face  showed 
he  meant  exactly  what  he  said. 

“  Pomp,”  said  Robert,  44  can  you  butt  a  hole  in  that  broad-backed 
fellow  there?” 

44  Yah-yah-yah!”  laughed  Pomp.  44  Pse  gwine  fo’  to  butt  him  open! 
Yah-yah-yah— take  keer,  dar!”  and  the  iron-headed  black  prepared 
himself  lor  the  terrible  collision. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

RETRIBUTION — MOTHER  AND  SON. 

As  Pomp  paused  and  leaned  forward,  as  if  gathering  a  full  head  of 
steam  for  the  collision,  the  terrified  Tory  uttered  a  yell  that  sounded 
far  and  wide  through  the  pines. 

•'‘Hole  him  fas’!”  cried  Pomp,  shaking  his  woolly  head  as  a  lion 
would  shake  his  mane.  44  Take  keer  dar!” 

The  Tory  made  a  desperate  effort  to  dodge,  but  the  sergeant,  who 
was  as  strong  as  two  ordinary  men,  held  him  securely,  and  Pomp 
struck  him  plump  in  the  side,  sending  him  all  in  a  heap  full  ten  feet 
away. 

“That  was  a  good  one,  Pomp,”  said  the  sergeant,  dryly.  “Try 
this  one  next,”  and  taking  hold  of  another  one,  he  held  him  until  he 
too  was  knocked  senseless  by  the  iron- headed  son  of  Ham. 

A  third  one  was  served  the  same  way,  and  then  Robert  remarked: 

44  See  how  still  they  lie.  Go  and  see  what’s  the  matter  with  the 
first  one  there,  Pomp.” 

Pomp  went  up  to  where  the  first  one  lay,  and  turned  him  over 
on  bis  back. 

“  De  Lor*  gorramity!”  he  exclaimed,  starting  back  with  astonish¬ 
ment  depicted  all  over  his  black  face,  44  dat  am  a  dead  Tory,  Marse 
Robert!” 

44  The  devil  you  say!” 

44  Yes,  sail— dead  as  the  debbill”  replied  Pomp;  44  dat  was  a  sock¬ 
dolager  dat  time.” 

Sergeant  McDonald  cared  no  more  for  the  life  of  a  Tory  than  he  did 
for  that  of  a  snake,  and  without  even  steppinggforward  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  Pomp’s  discovery,  said: 

44  That’s  all  that.  Just  give  ’em  all  a  good  one  like  that.” 

44  No,”  said  Robert,  44  that’s  enough.  I  did  not  intend  to  go  so 
far,  sergeant.” 

44  Pshaw,  captain,”  said  the  sergeant.  44 1  have  been  six  years  in 
this  war,  and  know  something  about  these  Tories.  These  fellows 
would  have  hung  us,  had  we  fallen  into  their  hands,  with  as  little 
care  as  if  we  were  common  horse  thieves.” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,  sergeant,  and  I  have  long  since  sworn 
never  to  be  taken  alive  by  them.  But  I  am  not  going  to  kill  or  hang 
every  Tory  that  falls  into  my  hands  on  that  account.” 

44  What’ll  you  do  with  ’em,  then!” 

44  Swear  ’em  into  the  Continental  service,  and  hang  ’em  If  we  catch 
’em  again,”  waa  the  reply. 

“  I’ll  take  the  oath,”  said  one  of  them,  quickly. 

“  Oh,  ye* I”  sneered  the  sergeant,  44 1  never  saw  one  of  the  breed 
that  wouldn’t  take  the  oath  to  save  bis  neck.  But  we  have  to  catch 
’em  before  banging  afterwards.” 


44  Pll  take  the  chauces  of  catching  them  again,”  said  Robert. 

He  made  them  take  the  oath,  and  then  tied  them  securely  to  sap~ 
plings  till  morning,  when  he  released  them,  and  mounted  his  own 
horse  to  resume  his  journey. 

The  Tories  were  left  alone  with  their  dead,  and  a  sorry  lot  they 
were. 

Their  curses  were  loud  and  deep. 

Sergeant  McDonald  had  long  been  a  terror  to  them,  but  they  had 
never  before  felt  his  heavy  hand.  Even  the  British  down  in  Charles¬ 
ton  had  heard  of  him,  and  had  often  wanted  the  pleasure  of  dispatching 
him. 

But  when  they  returned  to  their  horses,  and  feund  that  Pomp  had 
hamstrung  them,  their  rage  was  boundless. 

But  it  was  useless;  they  dared  not  pursue  their  despoilers.  They 
would  not  if  they  could;  they  had  had  enough  of  the  patriots  for 
that  day. 

Late  in  the  day  our  heroes  reached  the  farm  of  the  Singletons, 
and  were  welcomed  by  the  overseer  and  all  the  blacks  on  the  place; 

44  Have  you  been  troubled  any  yet?”  Robert  asked  of  the  overseer. 

“No,  not  to  the  extent  of  being  attacked,”  was  the  reply;  “but 
I  much  fear  that  we  will  be,  as  the  Tories  have  been  holding  secret 
meetings  down  below,  I  hear.” 

44  That’s  bad,  they  will  run  off  all  the  stock  the  first  thing.” 

44  Yes,  and  destroy  everything  else,”  said  the  sergeant. 

That  night  Robert  and  the  sergeant  slept  in  the  same  bed,  with 
their  weapons  convenient,  in  case  of  a  sudden  emergency. 

About  midnight  they  were  aroused  by  someone  knocking  at  the 
door  of  their  room.  It  was  the  overseer. 

Robert  knew  his  voice,  and  at  once  opened  the  door. 

44  Your  mother  and  a  young  lady  have  arrived,”  said  the  overseer, 
in  a  whisper. 

“  My  mother!”  exclaimed  Robert,  in  the  greatest  surprise  imagin¬ 
able;  “  why,  she’s  in  Charleston!” 

44  She  is  waiting  for  you  down-stairs,”  repeated  the  overseer. 

Robert  hurriedly  dressed  himself  and  hastened  down-stairs. 

Mrs.  Singleton  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and 
clasped  him  to  her  heart. 

“  My  dear  boy,”  she  sobbed,  44 1  never  thought  to  see  you  again!” 

“  My  dear  mother!”  and  Robert  kissed  her  pale  cheeks  affection¬ 
ately.  44 1  am  alive  and  well;  but  you — you  are  pale  as  death!” 

“  I  am  tired  from  the  long  ride  on  horseback,”  replied  Mrs.  Single- 
ton,  44  hut  am  better  now  since  I  have  seen  you  with  my  owu  eyes.” 

44  Where  is  father!”  Robert  asked. 

“  He  is  iu  Charleston,  closely  watched  by  the  enemy.  They  would 
not  give  him  permission  to  leave  the  city.” 

“  Did  they  give  you  a  permit  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

44  Why  did  you  leave  the  city  ?” 

44  They  reported  you  dead  so  often,  and  all  the  time  vowing  to  kill 
you  if  they  caught  you,  that  I  determined  to  come  here  and  seud  some¬ 
one  in  search  of  you.” 

“  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  been  troublesome  to  them.  Oh, 
mother,  we  have  met  and  whipped  them  so  often  that  I  have  a  perfect 
contempt  for  them.” 

44  Alas,  I  fear  they  are  too  many  for  us,”  sighed  the  patriotic 
matron. 

44  Not  so,  mother.  General  Marion,  the  Little  Swamp  Fox,  has 
already  met  and  conquered  over  ten  times  his  own  numbers .  He 
whips  them  in  detail,  and  is  the  greatest  general  in  either  army.” 

44 1  have  heard  of  him,  and  would  like  to  meet  him.  But,  who  do 
you  suppose  came  with  me,  Robert  !” 

44 1  have  no  idea.  Someone  of  your  friends,  though,  of  course.” 

44  Harriet  Peyton.” 

44  Thank  Godl”  fervently  exclaimed  Robert.  44  Where  is  she, 
mother !” 

44  In  the  front  room— come,”  and  Mrs.  Singleton  led  the  way  into 
the  front  room  of  the  large,  roomy  house,  where  a  tall,  lovely  bru¬ 
nette  came  forward  to  meet  them. 

44  Harriet!” 

“  Robert!”  and  the  lovers  were  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms,  while 
the  mother  looked  on  with  an  approving  smile. 

44  Mother — Harriet !”  cried  Robert,  44  this  is  entirely  unexpected — 
one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life.” 

44 1  didn’t  expect  to  see  you  here,”  said  Harriet,  blushing  like  a  rose. 
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“  But  you  are  glad  you  did,  though,  are  you  not  ?” 

“  Yes,  dear  Robert,”  and  she  laid  her  head  on  his  shoulder.  “  You 
have  grown  stouter  and  handsomer.*’ 

“  And  you  are  prettier  than  ever,”  returned  Robert,  kissing  her. 
“  I  came  here  on  a  visit  to-day,  with  the  brave  Sergeant  McDonald, 
of  whom  you  must  have  heard,  as  the  British  and  Tories  think  him  a 
very  bad  man.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  we  have  heard  of  him,”  said  Harriet,  “  and  also  of  a 
young  rebel  captain  of  Marion’s  men  whom  they  hate  and  fear.” 

“  Thanks  for  the  compliment,”  and  the  gallant  youug  man  kissed 
her  again  on  her  pouting  lips. 

Mrs.  Singleton  then  explained  that  Captain  Bailey,  of  the  British 
army,  had  annoyed  Harriet  so  much  with  his  attentions  that  she 
begged  to  go  with  her,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  granted  permits  to 
both  to  leave  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  LOVERS— THE  SWAMP  GOAT. 

At  mention  of  Captain  Bailey’s  name  Robert’s  face  assumed  a  dark, 
scowliog  look. 

“  I  have  met  the  renegade  twice  in  battle!”  he  said,  “and  each 
time  crossed  swords  with  him.  He  has  escaped  me  so  far,  but  woe 
unto  him  if  we  meet  again!” 

“  Do  not  expose  yourself  needlessly,  dear  Robert,”  pleaded 
Harriet. 

“  Only  enough  to  punish  him  for  his  presumption,”  said  the 
young  patriot.  “  He  has  vowed  to  make  you  his  by  fair  means  or 
foul,  and  I  have  sworn  vo  punish  him  if  we  ever  meet  again.” 

“  I  can  never  be  his.” 

Robert  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  said: 

“  I  know  that,  darling,  for  I  would  slay  him  as  I  would  a  viper.” 

Here  the  overseer’s  wife  came  in  to  announce  that  lunch  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  them  in  the  dining-room.  They  repaired  thither,  and  Robert 
waited  on  them  with  loving  tenderness. 

It  being  long  past  the  hour  of  midnight,  and  the  two  ladies  feel¬ 
ing  very  much  fatigued,  Robert  kissed  them  both  when  the  meal  was 
finished,  and  returned  to  his  room. 

The  two  ladies  soon  retired,  and  were  not  seen  until  near  noon  the 
next  day,  when  they  appeared  greatly  refreshed  by  their  rest  and 
slumbers. 

Sergeant  McDonald  was  presented  to  them,  and  they  were  charmed 
with  his  honest  simplicity. 

The  day  was  spent  in  talking  over  the  incidents  of  the  war. 
Harriet  never  tired  of  hearing  the  deeds  of  the  famous  Swamp  Fox 
and  his  men. 

Robert  was  fired  with  indignation  over  the  recitals  of  wrongs  put 
upon  the  Whigs  in  the  ill-fa^ed  city  of  Charleston. 

A  week  passed  and  Robert  Singleton  was  happy  in  the  sunny 
smiles  of  his  loved  one.  But  it  was  not  to  be  thus  always. 

One  day  a  messenger  from  General  Marion  arrived  at  the  plantation, 
and  asked  for  Captain  Singleton. 

“  The  Tories  are  gathering  on  the  river  below  you.  Gather  your 
men  and  crush  them  if  you  can.  Francis  Marion.” 

That  was  all  the  note  said.  It  was  the  first  written  order  the 
gallant  Swamp  Fox  had  ever  given  him. 

“  Hasten  back  to  the  general,”  said  he  to  the  messenger,  “  and  tell 
him  I  will  conquer  or  perish.” 

The  messenger  left,  and  Robert  turned  and  showed  the  order  to 
the  sergeant. 

“Ah!  there’s  work  for  us,”  and  the  brave  hero  smiled  as  though 
it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  meet  those  Tories. 

“  How  soon  can  you  call  in  fifty  men,  sergeant  ?” 

“  Two  days,  captain.” 

“  Go,  then— send  them  here.  On  Thursday  night  we’ll  strike  a 
death  blow  to  that  crowd.” 

The  delighted  sergeant  mounted  his  iron-grey  and  dashed  off, 
leaving  Robert  to  remain  with  his  mother  and  sweetheart. 

The  Whigs  were  at  home  with  their  families  waiting  for  the  sum¬ 
mons  to  battle. 


The  sergeant  soon  had  a  dozen  of  them  acting  as  messengers,  and 
in  less  than  thirty-six  hours  he  had  fifty-five  brave  fellows  in  a 
swamp,  three  miles  off'  from  the  Singleton  plantation. 

Just  after  dark  on  Thursday  night  he  dashed  up  to  the  house  at 
the  head  of  the  men. 

The  two  ladies  were  greatly  alarmed  until  Robert  assured  them 
that  they  were  patriots.  Then  Harriet  Peyton  could  not  restrain  her 
enthusiasm;  she  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  shook  hands  with 
every  man,  saying: 

“Patriots,  strike  a  blow  for  the  ladies  of  Charleston;  I  am  just 
from  there;  they  are  all  praying  fcr  the  day  of  deliverance.” 

“  Who  are  you,  miss  ?”  asked  one  of  the  patriots. 

“  I  am  a  Peyton  and  a  patriot,”  she  replied,  proudly. 

The  brave  men  cheered  her  to  the  skies,  and  vowed  to  remember 
her  in  the  hour  of  battle. 

“  Men  of  Marion’s  brigade,”  said  Robert,  as  he  placed  himself  at 
their  head,  “  the  general  sent  me  word  that  the  Tories  were  gather¬ 
ing  below  here  on  the  river,  ordering  us  to  crush  them.  I  sent 
back  word  that  we  would  conquer  or  die.  Did  I  speak  for  all  of 
you  then  ?” 

“  Yes  !”  came  from  every  throat.  “  Death  to  the  Tories  !” 

“  Then  follow  me.  I  do  not  fear  to  lead  you,”  and  putting  spurs 
to  his  horse,  he  dashed  off  down  the  road,  followed  by  the  band 
of  patriots,  who  were  fighting  without  pay. 

The  scouts  who  had  been  sent  out,  met  them  about  ten  miles 
below,  and  reported  that  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Tories  were 
encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Pedee,  waiting  for  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Charleston. 

“  They  don’t  dream  of  their  presence  being  known  to  the  Swamp 
Fox  or  his  men,”  said  the  sergeant,  who  acted  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand  on  this  occasion,  “  so  we  can  dash  '  in  and  clean  out  the 
whole  crowd.” 

Robert  halted  his  men  a  mile  away  from  the  camp  and  concealed 
the  horses,  leaving  only  five  men  to  guard  them.  He.then  marched 
the  main  body  stealthily  forward  until  the  smouldering  embers  of 
the  Tory  camp-fire  were  in  plain  view. 

The  guards  were  lazily  walking  to  and  fro  on  their  beats,  little 
dreaming  that  the  cohorts  of  the  Swamp  Fox  were  within  pistol  shot 
of  them  at  that  moment. 

Suddenly  four  shots  rang  out  on  the  night  air  and  the  four  sen¬ 
tinels  dropped  dead  at  their  posls.  The  next  moment,  with  wild  yells, 
the  patriots  dashed  forward  into  their  camp,  pouring  a  deadly  fire 
into  the  tents  of  the  sleeping  Tories. 

The  surprised  enemy  rose  up  only  to  fall  again,  weltering  in 
blood.  The  shouts  and  yells  resounded  through  the  woods,  and 
groans  on  every  side  told  of  the  terrible  work  of  death  that  was 
going  on. 

“  Kill — kill— kill!”  cried  Sergeant  McDonald,  hewing  a  pathway 
through  the  terrified  enemy  with  his  heavy  broadsword. 

“  We  surrender!”  screamed  a  score  of  the  wretches. 

“  Don’t  want  any  surrender!”  yelled  the  terrible  sergeant,  hewing 
down  a  Tory  before  him.  “  Liberty  forever!  Down  with  King  George! 
Death  to  traitors!” 

There  were  patriots  there  whose  children  had  been  murdered  by 
Tories — whose  wives  and  helpless  babes  had  been  turned  out  in  the 
dead  of  winter  and  their  houses  burnt  down.  Is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  a  thirst  for  vengeance  burned  in  their  hearts  ? 

Seeing  only  death  staring  them  in  the  face,  the  Tories  made  a 
break  and  escaped  to  the  swamp,  just  below  their  camp,  leaving 
half  their  number  killed  or  wounded. 

Pomp  was  found  butting  three  stalwart  Tories  as  fast  as  they 
could  rise.  They  were  unarmed  and  at  his  mercy. 

“  Oh,  youse  are  Tories,”  cried  Pomp,  as  he  butted  them  sprawling 
on  the  ground.  “  l’se  de  swamp  goat.  Bump!”  And  down  went 
another  Tor}T. 

“  Hurrah  for  the  swamp  goat!”  yelled  one  of  the  patriots,  as  he 
caught  sight  of  Pomp  and  his  three  victims. 

“  Hurrah  for  Pomp!”  yelled  a  dozen,  and  then  the  whole  com¬ 
mand  gathered  around  to  see  the  fun. 

One  of  the  victims,  in  trying  to  arise  to  his  feet  with  a  pine  kuot. 
which  he  had  grasped  as  he  fell,  exposed  his  front  to  the  iron- 
headed  negro,  and  the  next  moment  he  felt  a  crash  against  kb* 
head  that  made  him  see  more  stars  than  ever  were  contained  iu  the 
heavens,  and  sent  him  to  his  long  home,  wherever  that  is. 
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Wheu  the  other  two  were  almost  dead,  Robert  interfered  to  pro¬ 
fit  any  further  damage,  and  thus  saved  their  lives. 

The)  were  the  only  prisoners  taken,  except  those  who  were  too 
Dadly  wounded  to  get  away. 

*'  Hang  em!’  cried  a  voice  in  the  patriot  ranks,  and  a  shout  of 
assent  went  up  from  the  whole  company. 

“  You  have  done  enough  to-night,  my  men,”  said  Captain  Singleton, 
“  If  you  really  want  to  hang  them,  let  them  go  on  parole,  and 
then,  if  caught  in  arms  again,  hang  them  to  the  first  tree  that  will 
hold  them,”  and  his  counsels  prevailed. 

_  / 

I 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HARRIET  PEYTON’S  PLOT. 

The  patriots  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  on  the  field  of  victory, 
attending  to  their  wounded,  of  whom  there  were  five,  and  burying 
their  dead.  One  only  of  their  number  had  been  killed,  a  mere  youth. 
Brave  men  wept  tears  of  sorrow  over  his  grave,  and  Sergeant  McDon¬ 
ald  vowed  to  kill  ten  Tories  to  avenge  him. 

A  little  after  sunrise  they  started  to  return  to  the  Singleton  planta¬ 
tion,  leaving  a  guard  of  ten  meu  to  take  care  of  the  wounded,  whom 
they  had  placed  in  a  house  near  the  great  swamp. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  they  reached  the  plantation. 
Harriet  Peyton  saw  them  nearly  a  mile  away,  and  hastened,  on  horse¬ 
back,  to  meet  them. 

They  saw  her  coming,  and  set  up  a  shout  of  welcome. 

Her  face  was  flushed  with  patriotic  enthusiasm. 

“We  have  crushed  the  traitors  !”  cried  the  sergeant. 

She  leaned  forward  and  clasped  Robert’s  hand  in  hers. 

“  My  brave  hero  1”  she  murmured. 

Robert’s  heart  was  too  full  for  him  to  speak.  He  pressed  her  hand 
in  silence,  and  rode  along  by  her  side  to  the  house. 

Expecting  their  return,  Mrs.  Singleton  had  given  orders  for  an  ox 
to  be  slaughtered  for  them,  and  it  had  now  been  roasting  several 
hours.  Tiie  savory  smell  made  the  patriots  realize  how  hungry  they 
were,  but  they  patiently  waited  until  the  order  was  given  to  eat. 

It  was  a  feast  the  hungry,  ragged  heroes  seldom  enjoyed,  and  it  may 
well  be  imagined  how  they  applied  themselves  to  the  task  before 
them. 

If  they  were  good  fighters,  they  were  also  good  eaters.  The  ox  soon 
disappeared,  leaving  nothing  but  boneB  to  show  what  manner  of  beast 
he  had  been. 

“  Now,  my  men,”  said  Captain  Singleton,  after  all  had  eaten, 
“  we’ll  go  and  report  to  the  Swamp  Fox.  He  has  work  for  us  to  do.” 

“  Hurrah  for  the  Swamp  Fox,”  and  the  welkin  rang  with  the  shouts 
of  brave  men  for  an  absent  leader. 

That  evening  Robert  took  leave  of  his  mother  and  Harriet  Peyton, 
and  went  in  search  of  the  Swamp  Fox,  who  was  somewhere  in  the 
Santee  swamps. 

The  stinging  defeat  at  the  Black  Mingo  aroused  the  British  at 
Charleston  and  it  was  resolved,  once  for  all,  to  capture  the  Swamp 
Fox,  and  thus  end  his  usefulness  to  the  patriot  cause.  Tarleton, 
the  scourge  of  the  Carolina?,  was  given  the  task  by  Cornwallis,  and 
he  set  out  to  accomplish  it  with  a  force  much  greater  than  Marion’s. 

But  the  wily  Swamp  Fox  dodged  about  in  the  swamps  of  the  Pedee 
and  Santee  Rivers  ;  now  on  his  flank,  then  in  his  front,  and  next  in 
his  rear,  until  the  fierce  British  rider  turned  away  in  disgust  to  go  iu 
search  of  Sumter. 

The  Game  Cock  retreated  before  his  superior  force  and  kept  out  of 
bis  way.  Anxious  to  catch  up  with  him,  Tarleton  left  his  infantry  and 
artillery  behind,  and  pressed  forward  with  four  hundred  mounted 
men. 

Sumter’s  scouts  soon  ascertained  these  facts,  and  the  Game  Cock 
turned  on  him  at  Blackstock,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyger  River. 
Tarleton  was  surprised,  but  made  a  desperate  stand,  losing  half  his 
rnen,  and  escaping  only  by  the  fleetness  of  his  horse. 

General  Samter  himself  was  badly  wounded,  and  had  to  be  carried 
to  North  Carolina,  leaving  the  Swamp  Fox  to  contend  against  the 

whole  British  power  in  South  Carolina. 

But  the  patriots  now  rallied  around  Marion.  The  cruelties  of  the 
British  and  Tories  aroused  the  bitterest  feelings,  and  they  resolved 
to  die,  if  die  they  must,  with  arms  in  their  hands. 


Tarleton  returned  to  his  infantry  with  the  remnant  of  his  horse 
which  had  escaped  slaughter  at  Blackstock’s  place,  and  sent  out  small 
parties  to  forage  and  destroy. 

Captain  Bailey  was  sent  out  with  a  company  of  mounted  men,  and 
he  hastened  in  the  direction  of  the  Singleton  plantation,  suspecting 
that  Harriet  Peyton  was  there  with  Mrs.  Singleton.  He  reached  the 
plantation  at  sunset,  and  proceeded  to  pitch  his  camp  there  for  the 
night. 

Harriet  was  the  first  to  recognize  him. 

“  It’s  Captain  Bailey  1”  she  said,  turning  a  pallid  face  to  Mrs.  Single- 
ton,  “  and  he  is  coming  to  the  house  !” 

“  We  can  do  nothing,  child,”  said  Mrs.  Singleton,  “so  we  must  be 
as  polite  as  possible  under  the  circumstances.” 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  servant  in  response  to  his  knock,  and 
Captain  Bailey  entered. 

“  Good-evening,  ladies,”  he  said,  hat  in  hand.  “  I  am  very  glad  to 
meet  you  again.  Didn’t  expect  this  pleasure.” 

“  I  am  not  glad  to  see  you,  Captain  Bailey,”  said  Mrs.  Singleton, 
**  for  I  well  know  that  the  uniform  you  wear  represents  fire  as  well  as 
the  sword.” 

“Not  always,  Mrs.  Singleton.  The  enemies  of  the  king  deserve  fire 
and  sword  together,  but  under  the  circum - ” 

“  What  do  the  enemies  of  one’s  couutry  deserve,  Captain  Bailey?” 
Harriet  Peyton  asked,  interrupting  him,  her  large,  lustrous,  black  eyes 
flashing  fire. 

“  The  British  Empire  is  ray  country,  and  London  is  the  capital  of 
it,”  was  the  ingenuous  reply.  “  I  am  fighting  for  my  country.” 

“  Then  1  hope  you  will  hunt  for  men,  not  women,  on  whom  to  wage 
your  war,”  said  Harriet.  “  There  is  only  one  white  man  on  this  plan¬ 
tation,  and  he  is  the  overseer.” 

“  There  are  sinews  of  war  on  this  plantation,  though,  which  mast 
be  taken  away  or  destroyed.  Captain  Singleton  gets  horses  and  pro¬ 
visions  for  his  men  from  this  plantation.” 

“  You  mean  to  destroy  the  place,  then,  do  you?”  Mrs.  Singleton 
asked. 

“  There  will  not  be  much  left  of  it  when  I  leave,”  he  replied.  “  It 
is  my  duty  to  destroy  all  rebel  property,  madam.” 

“  I  have  no  right  to  expect  a  British  officer  to  do  otherwise,”  she 
replied.  “  It  is  a  national  character  to  turn  helpless  women  out  and 
burn  down  their  dwellings.” 

“  Your  dwelling  has  not  been  burnt  yet,  Mrs.  Singleton,”  said  the 
captain ;  “  it  is  iu  Miss  Peyton’s  power  to  save  it.” 

“  Oh,  then  you  will  not  burn  us  out,”  said  Harriet,  laughing  pleas¬ 
antly.  “  I  am  sure  you  would  not  send  me  houseless  to  the  swamp.” 

Mrs.  Singleton  was  surprised  at  her  tone  and  manner,  but  said 
nothing  at  the  time.  Harriet  asked  the  captain  to  remain  to  supper, 
and  otherwise  made  herself  very  pleasant  to  him. 

She  watched  her  opportunity  to  leave  the  room  and  go  up-stairs, 
where  she  hastily  wrote  on  a  small  fly  leaf  of  a  book: 

“  Come  quickly.  Bailey  is  here  with  his  men.  Harriet.” 

This  she  folded  up  into  as  small  a  piece  as  possible,  and  went  down¬ 
stairs  again. 

“  Hannah,”  she  whispered,  to  one  of  the  colored  servants  in  the 
house,  “  tell  Abe  to  bring  in  some  wood  for  the  fire.” 

Hannah  gave  the  message  to  the  stalwart  negro  man  out  in  the 
kitchen,  and  in  a  few  miuutes  Abe  entered  the  house  with  an  arm  full 
of  wood. 

“  Abe,”  whispered  Harriet,  slipping  the  tiny  note  into  his  hand, 
“  tahe  the  best  horse  on  the  place  and  go  in  search  of  the  Swamp  Fox. 
Give  that  note  to  your  young  master  and  tell  him  to  come  here  at 
once.  If  you  briDg  him  here  before  daylight  I  will  buy  you  and  set 
you  free  !” 

“  Bress  de  Lor’,  missus,  I’s  gwine  right  now  !”  whispered  Abe,  and 
he  did  not  stop  even  to  kindle  the  fire.  No  fire  was  needed. 

In  ten  minutes  Abe  had  eluded  the  guards,  which  had  not  yet  been 
extended  below  the  barns,  and  was  speeding  away  up  the  river  road 
in  search  of  Marion’s  men. 

Full  of  confidence  in  the  negro’s  sagacity,  Harriet  Peyton  returned 
to  the  parlor,  or  front  room,  and  proceeded  to  entertain  the  captain, 
to  his  infinite  delight  and  the  unbounded  surprise  of  Mrs.  Singleton, 
who  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand  her  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

MAN  TO  MAN — HAND  TO  HAND. 

While  Captain  Bailey  was  basking  in  the  deceptive  smiles  of  Har¬ 
riet  Peyton  at  the  Singletou  plantation,  her  messenger  to  her  lover 
was  speeding  northward  as  fast  as  horseflesh  could  carry  him,  in 
search  of  the  Swamp  Fox’s  encampment. 

Mile  after  mile  was  passed;  he  was  heading  for  one  of  the  old 
camps  of  the  Whigs,  where  he  hoped  to  find  somebody  who  could  give 
him  the  information  he  was  in  search  of. 

He  met  several  prowling  parties  on  the  way,  and  managed  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  they  were  Whigs  or  Tories. 

At  last  he  was  peremptorily  halted  and  dismounted  by  several 
mounted  patriots. 

“  Who  is  he  ?”  demanded  an  officer,  riding  forward. 

“  Bress  de  Lor’,  dat  am  Marse  Robert !”  exclaimed  Abe,  breaking 
away  and  rushing  up  to  his  young  master’s  side.  “  Read  dat,  Marse 
Robert,  an’  ride  like  de  debil !”  and  he  thrust  the  uote  into  Robert’s 
hand. 

“  Why,  Abe,  what’s  the  matter  ?  What  brings  you  here  ?”  exclaimed 
Robert.  “  Tell  me,  quick,  for  we  have  no  light  to  read  by." 

“  Dem  Britishers  am  dar  1”  said  the  negro,  “  an’  Miss  Harriet  gub 
me  dat  fo’  to  gib  to  yer,  an’  say  as  how  yer  must  ride  like  de  debil !” 

Captain  Singleton  was  on  his  way  to  attack  a  Tory  camp  in  another 
direction,  but  he  lost  all  thought  of  the  Tories. 

“  Follow  me,  men  !”  be  cried,  “and  we’ll  strike  the  redcoats  before 
daylight !”  and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  he  was  ofl  like  the  wind, 
leaving  his  men  to  follow. 

Mile  after  mile  was  spun  out,  and  at  last  they  were  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  enemy.  They  halted  and  left  their  horses  in  the  woods  near  by, 
going  forward  on  foot  to  surprise  the  bated  foe. 

They  found  the  beautiful  flower  garden  full  of  horses,  and  the  yard 
occupied  by  British  soldiers,  who  were  slumbering  as  though  there 
weie  no  armed  foes  within  fifty  miles  of  them. 

Two  or  three  sleepy-looking  guards  were  moving  lazily  about  on 
their  posts,  but  at  a  signal  they  were  shot  down,  and  then  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  commenced. 

The  British  were  completely  surprised,  and  had  no  time  to  form. 
They  were  shot  down  as  they  rose  up  from  their  blankets.  Marion’s 
men  were  upon  them,  and  the  work  of  death  was  going  on. 

Captain  Bailey  made  desperate  efforts  to  rally  bis  men. 

Captain  Singleton  sought  him,  and  Harriet  Peyton  rushed  out  of  the 
house  to  encourage  the  patriots. 

“  Bailey,  you  cowardly  renegade  !”  cried  Robert,  rushing  forward 
to  engage  the  British  officer  in  single  combat,  “defend  yourself  or  die 
the  death  of  a  dog  !’’ 

“  Traitor  !’’ hissed  Bailey,  turning  savagely  upon  him;  “you  shall 
not  escape  me  now.” 

“  Cut  him  down,  Robert  1’’  cried  Harriet  Peyton.  “  I  am  yours  if 
you  do  !” 

Fierce  waged  the  battle.  The  brave  patriots  pressed  the  redcoats 
back  until  the  two  leaders  were  left  alone  in  the  yard  engaged  in  a 
saber  duel,  with  Mrs.  Singleton  and  Harriet  Peyton  as  spectators. 

“  Courage,  my  son,’’  said  the  Spartan  mother;  “  your  all  is  at 
stake.’’ 

“Iam  the  stake,  Robert,’’  cried  Harriet,  again.  “  Cut  him  down  ! 
Kill  the  wretch  !” 

“Lemme  butt  him  !”  cried  Pomp,  running  up  and  preparing  to  rush 
on  the  panting  British  captain. 

“  Back,  Pomp  !”  cried  Robert,  hoarsely.  “  Leave  him  to  me  !” 

I  Streams  of  fire  flashed  from  their  blades  as  they  met.  The  shouts 
of  victory  from  the  patriots  came  back  to  the  invader’s  ear. 

“  They  fly — the  cowards  fly  1”  cried  Harriet. 

The  next  moment  Robert  caught  the  lock  on  Bailey’s  sword  and 
sent  it  flying  thirty  feet  in  the  air. 

Bailey  wheeled  and  took  to  his  heels,  running  like  a  deer. 

“  Catch  him,  Pomp!’’  cried  Robert,  too  much  exhausted  to  pursue, 
staggering  towards  the  house. 

“  Robert,  my  hero!”  cried  Harriet,  rushing  forward  and  throwing 
her  arms  about  his  neck.  “  Bravest  of  the  brave,  I  love  you l  I  am 
yonrs  forever!” 

“  My  son — my  son!’’  cried  Mrs.  Singleton;  “  are  you  fcurt?” 


“  No,  mother;  give  me  some  water.” 

Mrs.  Singleton  ran  for  some  water. 

“  Whoop!  how  yer  like  dat,  yer  ole  redcoat?”  yelled  Pomp,  down 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  garden,  and  Robert  knew  then  that  Pomp  had 
captured  the  daring  British  officer. 

Several  patriots  now  came  up,  and  Robert  ordered  them  to  go  down 
into  the  garden  and  prevent  Pomp  from  butting  Captain  Bailey  to 
death. 

“Why,  is  Pomp  such  a  good  patriot?’’  exclaimed  Mrs.  Singleton. 

“  Yes,  mother,  as  good  as  the  best,  and  as  the  bravest.  He  is  known 
as  the  swamp  goat,  as  he  has  b6en  known  to  butt  to  death  several 
Tories.” 

Mrs.  Singleton  could  not  refrain  from  laughing,  though  dead  and 
dying  men  were  lying  all  around  her  in  the  yard. 

Sergeant  McDonald  returned  with  seventeen  prisoners,  and  a  few 
minutes  later  several  patriots  came  up  with  Captain  Bailey,  a  prisoner, 
Pomp  bringing  up  the  rear,  grinning  fromear  to  ear  as  he  saw  his 
mistress  looking  at  him. 

“  I  kotch  urn,  missis,”  he  exclaimed. 

“Pomp,”  said  Mrs.  Singleton,  as  she  stood  under  the  glare  of  the 
torches  which  the  victorious  patriots  now  lighted,  “  I  am  proud  of 
you.  You  3hall  be  free  when  the  war  ends.’’ 

“  Whoop!”  yelled  Pomp,  leaping  up  and  striking  his  long  heels 
together.  “  I'se  a  free  goat — ba-a-ah!” 

The  patriots  roared  with  laughter. 

“  Captain  Singleton,”  said  Bailey,  “  I  am  your  prisoner — a  prisoner 
of  war.” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  that,”  replied  Robert;  “  I  had  rather  slay  you  in 
battle  than  make  a  prisoner  of  you.” 

“  Our  feelings  are  mutual,”  said  Bailey,  dryly. 

“  You  are  free  to  go  where  you  please  if  you  will  take  your  sword 
and  fight  it  out  with  me!”  angrily  exclaimed  the  young  Whig  captain. 
“  If  I  fall  you  will  be  free  to  go  away — back  to  your  masters!” 

“  Nebber!”  cried  Pomp.  “  I’d  butt  him  stuffin’  out!” 

“  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honor  that  you  shall  go  free,”  persisted 
Robert. 

“  Your  word  of  honor  would  not  protect  me  were  you  to  fall  by  my 
hand,”  said  Bailey.  “  We  will  meet  again,  Robert  SiDgleton,  and  then 
let  the  best  man  win.” 

“  The  best  man  won  to-night!”  cried  Harriet  Peyton,  placing  her 
hand  in  Robert’s,  “  and  the  other  fled,  to  be  captured  by  a  servant.” 

“  By  de  swamp  goat,  missis,”  interrupted  Pomp,  quickly,  at  which 
there  was  a  roar  of  laughter. 

“  You  won’t  fight  me,  then?”  asked  Robert,  again. 

“  No.” 

“  Place  a  strong  guard  over  the  prisoners,  sergeant,  and  then  carry 
our  wounded  into  the  house.” 

The  brave  sergeant  obeyed.  The  wounded  patriots  amounted  to 
thirteen.  Seven  were  slain.  Twenty-three  British  were  killed  and  forty 
wounded. 

The  dead  were  buried  in  a  field  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house. 

Sunrise  found  the  patriots  ready  to  move  again.  A  detachment 
were  to  go  northward  with  the  prisoners,  and  another  to  carry  the 
wounded  to  a  place  of  safety. 

“  Must  you  go  so  soon,  my  hero?”  Harriet  asked  of  Robert,  as  he 
was  about  to  leave  again. 

“  Yes,  darling,  duty  calls  me  away.  I  shall  strike  the  Tory  traitors 
to-night  on  the  Pedee.  We  are  whipping  them  in  detail.  They  will 
soon  tire  of  such  a  useless  war.” 

“  Don’t  expose  yourself  again  as  you  did  last  night.  I  tremble  for 
your  safety,  dear  Robert.” 

“  I  verily  believe  I  bear  a  charmed  life,  darling,”  said  he,  kissing 
her.  “  I  will  come  back  to  you  again,”  and  then,  taking  leave  of  his 
mother,  he  sprang  into  the  saddle  and  dashed  away,  followed  by  his 
brave  men. 

“  Harriet,”  said  Mrs.  Singleton,  “  I  believe  you  sent  for  Robert." 

“  I  did,”  said  she,  blushing,  “  and  told  Abe  if  he  brought  his  young 
master  here  before  daylight  I  would  buy  him  and  set  him  free,  and  I 
will  keep  my  word.” 

“  You  shall  not,  for  I  will  give  him  his  freedom  myself,”  said  the 
patriotic  matron,  “  for  he  has  well  earned  it.  Oh,  Harriet,  I  don’t 
wonder  that  the  British  officers  in  Charleston  hate  my  boy.  He  is 
every  inch  a  hero.  How  grandly  he  fought!” 
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**  Yes— yes,  my  hero  he  is,”  and  the  happy  maiden  threw  her  arms 
a:  on  lid  her  prospective  mother-iu-law’s  neck  and  wept  tears  of  joy. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


RETRIBUTION. 


After  tii©  defeat  of  Captain  Bailey’s  command,  Captain  Singleton 
pressed  on  to  form  a  junction  with  Colonel  Horry,  who  was  making 
for  the  Wateree  to  break  up  a  Tory  camp  there. 

On  the  way  they  met  a  messenger  who  was  in  search  of  the  Swamp 
Fox  with  the  news  of  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain  where  the  British 
and  Tories,  under  Major  Ferguson,  were  utterly  routed,  with  a  loss  of 
over  eleven  hundred  men. 

Robert  told  the  men  the  glad  news,  and  they  made  the  welkin  ring 
with  their  shouts. 

That  famous  battle  was  fought  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1780,  and 
had  a  tremeudous  effect  on  the  Tories  of  that  section.  ' 

The  great  armies  of  the  enemy  could  sweep  over  the  country  unmo¬ 
lested,  but  his  detachments  were  cut  to  pieces  in  detail,  thus  keeping 
alive  the  fires  of  liberty. 

After  rejoining  Colonel  Horry,  Captain  Singleton  took  his  place  in 
his  command,  ready  to  strike  wherever  ordered.  They  struck  the 
Tories  on  the  Wateree  and  scattered  them  to  the  four  winds,  after 
which  they  returned  to  the  high  hills  of  the  Santee  to  await  news  from 
the  Swamp  Fox. 

General  Marion  was  preparing  to  attack  Georgetown  itself,  a  post 


lie  had  long  wanted  to  capture.  He  laid  his  plans  well,  penetrated 


the  town  and  drove  the  enemy  into  their  barracks,  where,  as  he  had 
no  artillery,  they  were  secure. 

Had  his  orders  been  promptly  executed,  the  enemy  would  have 
been  cut  off  and  captured;  but  he  did  not  blame  any  one,  and  retired 
unmolested,  and  went  into  camp  at  Snow’s  Island. 

Snow’s  Island  was  one  of  the  favorite  hiding  places  of  the  Swamp 
Fox,  and  is  pointed  out  to  this  day  with  pride  by  the  Carolinians.  It 
was  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Pedee  river,  Lynch’s  and  Clark’s 
creeks,  and  an  immense  swamp.  It  was  difficult  of  access,  easily 
guarded,  and  within  striking  distance  of  the  enemy. 

The  island  was  large,  well  stocked  with  cattle  and  all  kinds  of  game, 
and  therefore  afforded  sustenance  to  the  hunted  Whigs  who  thus 
sought  refuge  there. 

From  this  island  Marion  and  his  bold  riders  sallied  out  and  struck 
deathblows  to  the  enemy,  and  then  retreated  before  the  stars  paled  in 
the  early  dawn. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  an  event  occurred  that  caused  such  a 
bitterness  to  spring  up  between  Tories  and  Whigs  as  to  almost  result 
in  raising  the  black  flag. 

General  Marion  had  no  children  of  his  own.  He  had  a  nephew, 
Gabriel  Marion,  a  brave  youth  and  daring  soldier.  When  out  on  an 
expedition  with  Captain  Melton,  they  met  a  superior  force  of  Tories 
under  Captain  Barfleld,  and  were  defeated.  Young  Gabriel  Marion’s 
horse  was  shot  under  him  and  he  was  captured. 

One  of  the  Tories  recognized  him,  and  such  was  the  hatred  they 
bore  to  the  name  of  Marion,  they  fell  upon  him  and  cut  him  to  pieces 
in  cold  blood. 

The  news  of  this  inhuman  deed  caused  terrible  retributions  to  follow 
in  rapid  succession.  General  Marion  was  grief- stricken,  but  he  would 
not  sanction  retaliation. 

Shortly  after  Gabriel  Marion’3  death,  a  small  party  of  Tories  were 
captured.  It  was  learned  that  they  were  his  murderers.  The  officers 
tried  to  save  them,  but  without  avail.  The  infuriated  patriots  cut 
them  to  pieces. 

Soon  after  this,  Lieutenant  Gordon  and  a  small  party  were  sur¬ 
rounded  at  a  house  on  Lynch’s  Creek,  by  a  party  of  Tories  under  Cap- 
* uin  Butler.  Seeing  no  hope  of  cutting  his  way  through,  Gordon  sur¬ 
rendered  on  favorable  terms.  But  no  sooner  were  their  arms  delivered 
op  than  they  were  murdered  in  cold  blood. 

This  dastardly  deed  aroused  the  lion  in  Marion. 

“  Captain  Singleton,”  be  said,  to  the  young  Whig  officer,  “  catch 
tiiat  man  Butler  and  hang  him!  Pursue  hkn  till  you  either  catch  or 
df.ve  him  to  the  main  army  at  Charleston.” 
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“  General,  I  will  do  my  host,”  replied  Robert,  and  then  hurried 
away  to  summon  his  men. 

Pomp  and  Sergeant  McDonald  were  the  first  in  the  saddle,  but  the 
others  were  not  slow  to  follow.  In  less  than  a  half  hour  after  receiv¬ 
ing  the  order,  Robert  and  his  men  were  picking  their  way  out  of  the 
swamp. 

The  whereabouts  of  Butler  were  soon  ascertained,  and  the  patriot 
band  pushed  on  after  him.  That  reckless  Tory  did  not  fear  to  meet 
him,  as  he  counted  on  superior  numbers  and  the  terror  of  his  name. 

But  while  he  was  looking  for  the  patriots  in  one  direction,  Robert 
struck  him  from  the  opposite  side,  and  drove  him  full  upon  Sergeant 
McDonald  and  a  determined  band,  who  poured  into  him  a  withering 
Are  that  sent  him  reeling  back  upon  Robert  again. 

The  patriots  closed  in  upon  them  and  captured  sixteen,  after  killing 
nearly  half  the  entire  force. 

Among  the  prisoners  were  Captain  Butler  and  his  lieutenant. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  captain,”  said  Robert.  “  I  came  for 
you.  I  wanted  to  see  you  about  the  affair  at  Whiiesbridge.” 

“  That  was  unfortunate.  1  could  not  restrain  my  men.” 

“  That  was  unfortunate,  indeed,”  said  Robert.  “  I  fear  that  my 
men  are  equally  unruly.  There,  they  are  swinging  up  some  of  your 
men  now  ” 

The  wretch  gazed  upon  the  scene  with  a  pallid  face.  The  patriots 
were  hanging  some  of  the  prisoners  whom  they  knew. 

“  You  don’t  try  to  control  them,  captain,”  said  the  Tory  officer. 

“  How  was  it  with  poor  Gordon?  Did  you  try  to  control  your  men 
there?” 

“  Captain  Singleton,  I  am  a  hard  fighter,”  said  the  Tory,  “  and 
have  done  your  side  much  damage.  You  need  all  the  good  fighters 
you  can  get.  I  will  join  you  ou  condition  that  the  past  be - ” 

“  Stop  right  there,  monster!”  hissed  Robert,  with  fiery  indignation. 

“  You  have  but  ten  minutes  to  live.  I  came  out  to  catch  aud  hang 
you,  and  hang  you  I  will!” 

“  Captain,  I — I - ” 

“  That’ll  do!”  interrupted  Robert.  “  Nothing  can  save  you.  You 
deserve  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake!  Pomp!” 

“  Sah!” 

“  Place  a  halter  on  this  man’s  neck!”  i 

“  Yes,  sah!”  and  in  five  minutes  more  the  monster  was  swinging 
to  the  limb  of  a  giant  oak. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

POMP  AND  THE  SERGEANT. 

The  terrible  punishment  meted  out  to  the  murderers  of  Lieutenant 
Gordon  and  his  men  was  the  beginning  of  the  worst  and  darkest  days 
of  the  war  in  the  Carolinas.  Both  Whig  and  Tory  accepted  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  war  of  extermination,  and  a  more  merciless  war  was  never 
waged,  even  among  cannibals. 

Captain  Singleton  now  knew  that  if  the  fate  of  war  ever  threw  him 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tories  that  his  death  would  be  a  certain  result. 
He  had  made  a  name  in  his  native  land  that  was  a  terror  to  its  ene¬ 
mies. 

He  returned  to  Colonel  Horry’s  command  below  Snow’s  Island  and 
awaited  further  orders  from  the  Swamp  Fox. 

The  order  soon  came.  It  was  to  return  to  Snow’s  Island,  where 
he  and  others  of  that  immortal  band  of  heroes  were  to  steal  out  under 
the  silent  stars  and  strike  the  quick,  deadly  blow  to  redcoat  and 
Tory. 

Snow’s  Island  was  an  impregnable  position  when  defended.  The 
whole  British  army  would  have  been  destroyed  had  they  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  swamp  surrounding  it  in  the  face  of  Marion’s  men. 

Once  more  in  a  settled  camp,  Pomp  busied  himself  in  supplying  the 
table,  if  a  pine  log  might  be  called  such,  with  all  the  delicacies  the 
swamp  afforded. 

Ammunition  was  so  scarce  that  a  shot  was  never  fired  by  them  at 
any  game  unless  the  game  was  worth  tea  timess  the  cost  of  the  pow¬ 
der  and  lead.  The  Whigs,  therefore,  depended  mainly  on  their  skill 
in  trapping  game  for  their  meals. 

Pomp  could  catch  more  frogs,  turtles,  fish  and  opossums  than  any 
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other  man  in  camp,  and  the  many  stories  that  were  told  of  him  in 
those  days  proves  him  to  have  been  a  remarkable  character. 

Many  a  Whig  was  butted  into  a  cocked  hat  Dy  him  for  attempting 
to  appropriate  his  game  on  his  return  to  camp. 

One  worthless  fellow,  on  being  butted  by  him,  seized  a  sword  and 
aimed  a  terrible  blow  at  his  head.  He  dodged  it,  and  butted  him 
again  and  again,  until  he  yelled  for  quarter. 

“  Youse  don’t  want  ter  bodder  me  no  mo’,”  said  Pomp.  “  Youse 
let  dat  turtle  be.” 

The  discomfited  fellow  crept  away,  laughed  at  by  the  whole  camp. 

The  personal  adventures  of  the  scouts  of  Marion  during  this  period 
were  thrilling  in  the  extreme,  and  almost  beyond  belief. 

On  one  occasion  Sergeant  McDonald  and  Pomp  went  on  a  scouting 
expedition,  and  were  near  being  caught.  They  saved  themselves  by 
climbing  a  tree,  the  thick  foliage  of  which  effectually  concealed  them 
from  view. 

But  to  their  surprise  and  consternation  the  whole  company  of  red¬ 
coats  proceeded  to  encamp  for  the  night  under  the  very  tree  in  which 
they  were  concealed. 

The  least  noise  or  movement  would  have  betrayed  them,  in  which 
case  a  shower  of  bullets  would  have  been  poured  upon  them.  \ 

Hour  after  hour  passed  and  midnight  came. 

Pomp  could  go  as  long  as  any  other  man  without  sleep  if  actively 
engaged;  but  in  this  case,  being  compelled  to  remain  perfectly  still, 
sleep  overcame  him,  and  he  fell  off  his  perch  head-foremost,  striking  a 
stalwart  Britisher  iu  the  stomach,  and  knocking  a  grunt  out  of  him 
that  awakened  the  whole  camp. 

“  De  Lor’ gorramighty!”  exclaimed  Pomp,  in  the  wildest  amaze¬ 
ment,  “  dat  beats  de  debbil!” 

A  soldier  sprang  up  and  glared  at  him.  Quick  as  a  flash,  Pomp 
butted  him  on  the  head,  and  laid  him  out. 

Half  a  dozen  sprang  upon  him,  but  each  one  that  came  in  contact 
with  his  head  went  down  as  though  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  him. 

The  next  moment  the  wily  negro  darted  into  the  thicket  and  es¬ 
caped. 

The  British  officer  swore  like  a  pirate. 

The  idea  that  a  negro  should  rush  into  his  camp  and  butt  his  men 
about,  goat  fashion,  set  him  in  a  rage.  He  called  up  the  guards  aud 
threatened  to  have  them  shot  for  allowing  such  an  i/ivasion  of  the  camp. 

Every  guard  swore  the  negro  had  not  passed  his  post,  and  the  brave 
sergeant  up  in  the  tree  was  several  times  on  the  eve  of  betraying  him¬ 
self,  in  his  efforts  to  suppress  his  merriment. 

Pomp  did  not  desert  the  sergeant. 

He  remained  in  the  woods  all  night,  signaling  to  him,  at  one  time 
bursting  into  a  hoarse  laugh  over  the  fall,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  in 
the  camp. 

The  British  departed  at  sunrise,  the  man  who  caught  Pomp  on  his 
stomach  being  scarcely  able  to  sit  on  his  horse. 

No  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight  than  Pomp  rushed  up  under  the 
tree,  and  cried  out: 

“  Youse  up  dere,  Massa  Sergeant?” 

“  Yes  Pomp;  I  am  here,”  replied  the  sergeant. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  jump  down  wid  mo,  Massa  Sergeant?”  Pomp 
asked,  with  a  pretension  of  seriousness  that  made  the  brave  patriot 
laugh  till  he  lost  his  grip,  and  actually  fell  out  of  the  tree  on  top  of 
the  negro,  and  both  rolled  on  the  ground  together. 

“  Oh,  Lor’  gorramighty?”  groaned  Pomp,  “  youse  done  gone  an’ 
mashed  me  all  up,  Massa  Sergeant!” 

“  Well,  if  I  hadn’t  fallen  on  you  Pd  have  broken  my  neck,”  said 
McDonald,  apologetically,  picking  himself  up. 

“  I  didn’t  come  fer  tu  catch  yer  like  a  apple,  Massa  Sergeant,”  and 
Pomp  twisted  himself  about  to  see  if  any  bones  were  broken. 

They  then  went  several  miles  down  the  road,  keeping  well  in  the 
woods,  and  saw  several  bands  of  Tories  and  redcoats  pass  by. 

One  band  of  seven  Tories  they  followed  until  they  stopped  to  camp 
for  the  night. 

“  Pomp,”  whispered  the  sergeant,  “  we’ll  gobble  those  rascals  when 
they  go  to  sleep.” 

“  Mus’  I  butt  ’urn?” 

“  No,  not  unless  they  resist.  See  there— they  are  leaning  their 
guns  against  that  log.  We’ll  get  the  guns  first.” 

When  the  unsuspecting  Tories  were  soundly  sleeping,  Pomp  and 
the  sergpant  crept  forward  and  removed  their  guns  out  of  their  reach. 

“  Surrender,  ye  Tories— traitors!”  tlmudered  Sergeant  McDonald. 
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The  durnfounded  Tories  sprang  up  ouly  to  fiud  themselves  dig. 
armed  and  in  the  power  of  unknown  enemies. 

“  We  surrender!”  they  cried  as  one  man. 

“  Tie  ’em  hard  and  fast,  Pomp.” 

Pomp  tied  their  hands  behind  them,  and  together  they  marched 
them  through  the  woods  back  to  Snow’s  Island. 

The  news  they  brought  of  small  predatory  bands  going  about  the 
country,  induced  the  wily  Swamp  Fox  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  cap. 
ture  of  some  of  them. 

Accordingly  Captains  Singleton,  Baxter  and  Conyers  were  sent  oat 
with  their  companies  to  waylay  and  destroy  them,  the  whole  beinj 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Peter  Horry.  Just  before  starting,  the 
gigantic  Baxter  and  Pomp  were  frequently  seen  whispering  together, 
as  if  a  secret  understanding  existed  between  them  for  some  purpose 
unknown  to  others  of  the  command. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


SURPRISING  THE  REDCOATS. 


The  moon  was  shining  brightly  when  the  patriots  slipped  away 
from  their  camp  on  Snow’s  Island,  to  strike  in  detail  several  bands  of 
British  and  Tories  which  were  now  running  about  in  every  direction, 
capturing  well  known  Whigs  and  burning  their  houses. 

They  were  upwards  of  an  hour  in  getting  oat  of  the  swamp,  so 
difficult  was  it  to  pass  through  the  dense  growth  and  deep,  dangerous 
water-courses. 

But  for  their  horses  many  a  brave  patriot  would  have  perished  in  his 
efforts  to  get  to  or  from  the  island.  The  horses  soon  learned  that  tbe 
island  was  their  home  and  place  of  rest,  and  therefore  knew  how  to 
get  there  as  well  as  their  riders. 

At  last  they  were  well  out  of  the  swamp,  and  pushed  on  for  the 
main  road  that  led  from  Charleston  up  to  Camden — Gates’  Waterloo— 
into  which  they  turned  just  in  time  to  see  the  camp  tire  of  a  company 
of  British  cavalry,  scarce  half  a  mile  away. 

“  Ah,  I  know  the  very  spot!”  exclaimed  tbe  gigantic  Baxter,  the 
tallest  and  heaviest  officer  in  Marion’s  command.  **  It’s  a  spring  over 
there  on  the  further  side  of  that  field.” 

“  Theu  we  must  get  around  that  field,”  said  Colonel  Horry,  “  and 
strike  them  from  the  other  side.” 

The  order  was  given,  and  the  band  of  determined  patriots  proceeded 
to  make  a  circuit  of  nearly  two  miles,  in  order  to  surprise  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  redcoats,  who,  as  it  was  yet  quite  early  in  the  night,  could  be 
seen  moving  about  the  camp  fires. 

Captains  Singleton  and  Baxter  were  ordered  to  make  the  attack. 

To  their  surprise  the  British  were’aware  of  their  presence,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  fight  in  the  saddle  on  the  open  field. 

“  They  must  have  seen  us,”  said  Horry,  as  he  saw  the  redcoats  in 
their  saddles,  ready  either  for  fight  or  flight. 

“  What  difference  does  it  make  ?”  Baxter  asked.  “  We  are  two  to 
one  this  time.  Let  us  get  at  them,  colonel.” 

“  Charge!”  rang  out  in  clarion  tone,  and  the  patriots,  with  Baxter 
and  Singleton  at  their  head,  dashed  out  of  the  woods  with  a  wild 
hurrah,  their  heavy  broadswords  gleaming  in  the  moonlight  like  blades 
of  silver. 

“  Down  with  King  George!”  yelled  Baxter,  and  the  cry  was  echoed 
from  every  patriot  rider. 

“  Death  to  rebels!”  returned  the  British,  and  then  charged  to  meet 
the  patriots. 

The  collision  was  a  terrific  one. 

Horses  and  riders  went  down,  and  the  slashing  right  and  left  of 
sabers  began. 

Soon  bright  blades  glistened  no  longer  in  the  moonlight. 

They  were  now  wet  with  blood,  and  still  clash,  clang-n swish!  they 
went,  and  blood  flowed  from  every  cut. 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  better  discipline  of  the  redcoats 
would  prove  too  much  for  the  brave  Whigs,  but  Captain  Conyers’ 
company  dashed  in  and  scattered  death  all  around  them. 

The  haughty  enemy  was  compelled  to  fly. 

They  made  a  break  for  the  road  across  the  old  Held. 
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x  T  o  pursuers  hail  as  floe  a  field  as  the  pursued,  aud  it  became  a 
Vanning  fight  for  miles. 

h&xier  .ried  hard  during  the  fight  to  engage  a  huge  redcoat  ser¬ 
geant,  whom  he  saw  cutting  savagely  all  around  him. 

But  the  stalwart  Briton  avoided  him.  He  knew  Baxter  by  sight, 
'>and  didn’t  care  to  cross  swords  with  him. 

i  The  daring  patriot  determined  to  follow  him  up  and  force  him  to 
e:tlu*r  tight  or  surrender. 

*  Helter  skelter  down  the  road  they  went,  the  fastest  horses  getting 
ahead,  and  thus  stringing  out  the  hue  until  British  and  Whigs  were 

tall  mixed  up. 

*  “  H°ld  np.  sergeant!”  cried  Baxter,  urging  his  horse  to  the  top  of 
-ttia  speed.  “  I  want  to  see  you.” 

“  Come  dowu  to  Charleston!”  yelled  the  sergeant,  whose  confidence 
>  in  his  horse  rendered  him  very  bold. 

Try  as  hard  as  he  would,  Baxter  could  not  catch  up  with  him,  and 
in  his  anger  he  cut  down  a  redcoat  trooper  who  tried  to  pass  him, 
cutting  his  head  open  to  his  chin. 

“  Hi,  Massa  Baxter!”  cried  Pomp,  dashing  up  to  his  side  mounted 
on  Arrow,  the  swift-footed  roan.  “  Mus’  I  butt  ’um  off  dat  hoss 
fur  yer?” 

“  No — no!  Give  me  your  horse,  Pomp,”  replied  Baxter,  “  aud  I’ll 
catch  the  rascal.” 

Pomp  quickly  checked  Arrow’s  speed,  and  Baxter  leaped  to  the 
ground  and  mounted  into  the  saddle  the  darky  had  just  vacated, 
i  and  dashed  on  io  pursuit  of  the  flying  Briton,  leaving  his  own 

*  horse  in  charge  of  Pomp. 

i:  On — on  he  flew,  aud  in  another  half  mile  he  was  alongside  the 

British  sergeant. 

a  “  Defend  yourself  or  surrender!”  thundered  the  patriot  captain, 
%  brandishing  his  sword  over  his  head. 

The  sergeant  drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster  and  fired  almost  in 
3  Baxter’s  face,  blinding  him  for  the  moment. 

*  “  Hang  your  cowardice!”  hissed  the  indignant  patriot,  dashing 

*  forward  again  and  catching  up  with  the  flying  sergeant. 

Seeing  the  sword  about  to  descend  on  his  unprotected  head,  the 

*  sergeant  leaned  far  over  and  lowered  his  head  below  the  horse’s  mane. 

Baxter’s  humor  bubbled  over  for  a  second,  and  he  gave  him  a 
tremendous  whack  on  the  posterior  with  the  flat  side  of  his  heavy 
broadsword,  saying:  * 

y,  “  Sit  up  and  take  it  like  a  man.” 

The  sergeant  spurred  his  horse  the  more,  making  frantic  efforts  to 
get  away. 

But  Baxter  kept  up  with  him. 

s  “  I’ll  cut  your  rump  off!”  he  roared,  raising  his  sword  high  in 
the  air,  and  rising  in  his  stirrups  to  strike. 

“  I  surrender!”  cried  the  sergeant,  and  be  did. 

’ 

But  he  soon  discovered  that  there  was  still  a  dozen  of  his  flying 
comrades  behind,  and  conceived  a  plan  of  getting  away. 

They  came  dashing  down  the  road  with  Singleton  and  Conyers, 
catting  savagely  at  them  at  every  leap  of  their  horses. 

“There  comes  Corporal  Baldwin,”  said  the  sergeant;  “no  man 
can  take  him!” 

“  1*11  see,”  said  Baxter,  and  dashing  into  the  middle  of  the  road 
undertook  to  dispute  the  way  with  the  Briton. 

Their  swords  met  and  a  hand  to  hand  conflict  ensued. 

The  Briton  was  a  tine  swordsman  and  gave  Baxter  something  to 
do  in  protecting  himself.  But  Siugleton  coming  up  ordered  him  to 
surrender,  which  he  did. 

“  Where  in  blazes  is  the  sergeant  ?”  yelled  Baxter,  looking  around 
for  bis  stalwart  prisoner,  who  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

pomp’s  adventure — Baxter’s  captures. 

To  say  that  Baxter  swore  would  not  be  quite  explicit  enough.  He 
was  the  maddest  man  in  the  Continental  service  that  night. 

“  By  all  the  gods  of  war,”  he  yelled,  “  I’ll  have  the  rascal  if  I  had 
to  rjrJe  into  Charleston  for  him!”  and  putting  Bpurs  to  Arrow  he  darted 
»w*y  like  a  thunderbolt,  and  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  tremendous  dust 
re.  1,^  go  rnaoy  horses  goiDg  at  full  speed. 


When  Pomp  attempted  to  mount  Baxter’s  horse  he  found  that  the 
horse  very  seriously  objected,  Baxter  having  trained  him  to  let  no  one 
but  himself  ride  him. 

“Whoa,  darl”  yelled  Pomp,  as  the  horse- Bhied  clear  across  the 
road,  cutting  off'  the  retreat  of  a  terrified  Briton,  wno  tried  to  cut  the 
negro  over  the  head  with  his  sword. 

Pomp  drew  a  pistol  from  Baxter’s  holster  and  shot  the  Briton’s  dorse 
through  the  head. 

The  horse  fell  dead  in  the  road,  and  the  Briton  sprang  at  Pomp. 

“  Baa-aa!”  bleated  Pomp,  and  the  next  moment  the  Briton  found 
himself  butted  senseless  by  the  roadside. 

To  make  sure  of  him  Pomp  butted  him  again,  and  left  him  for  dead. 

“  Now,  whoa,  dar!”  he  exclaimed,  trying  to  mount  Baxter’s  horse 
again. 

To  his  surprise  the  horse  turned  and  kicked  savagely  at  him,  just 
missing  his  head  with  his  heels. 

“  De  Lor’  gorrarnity  !”  gasped  Pomp,  “  dat  amn’t  a  Whig  boss!” 

“  Get  out  of  my  way!”  roared  a  British  trooper,  dashing  by  with 
Captain  Conyers  close  behind  him. 

“  Whoop!  Kotch  ’em,  Massa  Cap’en!”  he  yelled,  seizing  the  horse 
by  the  bit,  and  then,  by  seizing  his  mane,  threw  himself  into  the 
saddle. 

“  Yah— yah— yah!”  laughed  Pomp,  as  the  horse  made  frantic  efforts 
to  unseat  him.  “  Yer  can’t  shake  dis  possum  off,  he— he — he!" 

The  horse  reared  and  plunged,  kicking  at  everything,  and  not  al¬ 
lowing  a  horse  to  pass  him. 

A  flying  Briton  came  aloug,  and  the  horse  threw  out  his  heels  and 
broke  a  leg  for  the  redcoat,  causing  him  to  yell  with  pain  aud  fall  to 
the  ground. 

Another  came  dashing  along  with  five  Whigs  in  hot  putsuit,  and  the 
horse  danced  such  a  racket  that  none  of  them  could  pass,  so  the 
Briton  surrendered. 

“  Is  that  you,  Pomp?”  a  voice  asked,  as  the  tail  end  of  the  pursuit 
came  up  and  halted. 

“  I  duuno,  massa,”  replied  Pomp,  as  the  horse  sent  him  up  about 
three  feet  out  of  the  saddle.  “  Mebbe  it’s  dis  ere  boss!” 

A  roar  greeted  him  from  the  patriots. 

“  Why,  that’s  Baxter’s  horse!”  cried  one  of  the  patriots.  “  What 
are  you  doing  with  him,  Pomp?” 

“  I  ain’t  doing  nuffin’  wid  him,”  replied  Pomp.  “  He’s  foolin’  wid 
me,  dough.” 

“  I  should  say  so.  Where  is  the  captain?” 

“  Got  my  horse  an’  gone,”  said  Pomp,  “  an’  lef  me  dis  ’ere  bad  un. 
Ugh!” 

“  Ha— ha — ha!”  roared  the  Whigs,  as  the  horse  threw  Pomp  clear 
over  his  head  into  the  middle  of  the  road,  nearly  knocking  the  life  out 
of  him. 

“  Ugh!”  grunted  Pomp  again.  “Dat  was  a  bad  frow;  dat  am  a 
bad  boss,  but  dis  nigger  am  gwine  for  ter  ride  dat  boss  suah!” 

“  He’ll  break  your  neck,  Pomp,”  cried  several  at  once. 

But  Pomp  knew  his  business. 

He  took  the  saddle  oft' the  horse  and  flung  himself  on  his  back  again. 

The  horse  reared  and  plunged,  but  Pomp  thrust  his  heels  under 
his  flanka  and  held  on  like  a  squirrel  hugging  a  limb. 

At  last  the  horse  darted  off  down  the  road  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
and  in  a  minute  he  and  the  determined  negro  were  out  of  sight. 

There  were  so  many  Whigs  in  the  direction  he  had  gone  that  none 
pursued  him,  knowing  he  would  simply  overtake  some  of  those  still 
pursuing  the  British. 

On — on  he  flew,  passing  several  patriots  who  were  vainly  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  pursuit,  until  they  overtook  Captains  Singleton  and 
Baxter  collecting  the  prisoners  under  guard. 

Baxter  recognized  his  horse  as  he  dashed  by,  and  quickly  gave  a 
loud,  shrill  whistle  which  the  horse  well  knew.  The  result  was  the 
horse  quickly  wheeled,  ran  back  to  his  master,  and  laid  down  in  the 
road  to  get  rid  of  his  rider. 

Pomp  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“  Dere  now!”  he  exclaimed,  triumphantly;  “  don’t  say  I  didn’t  ride 
you!” 

Baxter  and  Singleton  laughed  long  and  heartily,  and  the  owner 
asked: 

“  But  where  is  my  saddle,  Pomp?” 

“  Oh,  he  done  kick  dat  all  tn  pieces.” 

Baxter  looked  blank,  and  Singleton  laughed  at  him.  Saddles  were 
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very  hard  to  get  iu  those  days,  and  he  dreaded  losing  his  favorite 
saddle. 

“  Dat  am  a  bad  boss,  Massa  Baxter,”  Pomp  continued,  “  but  he 

amn’t  as  bad  as  de  swamp  goat.” 

“  But  where  is  my  saddle,  Pomp?”  persisted  the  gallant  captain. 

“  Ax  de  boss.  Yer  lef’  it  on  urn.” 

Baxter’s  face  grew  dark  and  a  storm  was  brewing. 

“  What  did  you  do  with  it,  Pomp?”  Robert  finally  asked,  seriously. 

“  It’s  down  by  de  woods,  Massa  Robert,”  replied  Pomp. 

Just  then  a  party  of  Whigs,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  Baxter’s 
company,  came  up,  bringing  the  saddle  with  them.  The  story  they 
told  raised  a  hearty  laugh  at  Pomp’s  expense. 

They  gathered  up  the  prisoners  and  such  arms  as  the  fugitives  had 
thrown  away  or  dropped  in  their  flight,  and  returned  to  the  spring  the 
British  had  just  left.  There,  after  a  short  rest,  they  took  to  the  road 
again,  making  for  Gleason’s  Mill,  ten  miles  below. 

There  they  expected  to  find  a  band  of  Tories  encamped. 

The  ride  was  a  swift  one,  and  it  was  not  yet  midnight  when  they 
came  within  sight  of  the  camp  tire. 

But  just  as  they  caught  sight  of  the  camp  tires  they  were  startled 
by  seeing  a  young  woman,  or  girl,  rather,  dash  past  them  on  horse¬ 
back,  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Tory  camp. 

“  Stop  that  girl,”  cried  Colonel  Horry,  and  the  glorious  Baxter,  who 
was  nearest  to  her  at  the  time,  dashed  away  in  headlong  pursuit  of 
her. 

The  race  was  short,  sharp  and  dangerous,  for  it  carried  the  daring 
Whig  within  pistol  shot  of  the  Tory  sentinels,  by  which  time  he  was 
alongside  the  girl. 

He  quickly  placed  an  arm  around  her  waist  and  lifted  her  off  her 

horse  and  seated  her  on  his  own  horse. 

“  Fly — fly  1”  she  screamed,  at  the  top  of  ber  voice;  “  Marion’s  men 

are  coming  !” 

“  D - nation!”  cried  Baxter,  pressing  a  hafid  over  her  mouth  and 

wheeling  his  horse  to  a  right  about.  “  You  ought  to  be  squeezed  to 
death  for  that!” 

Bung — bang — bang!  went  the  alarm  guns  of  the  Tory  sentinels, 
and  in  a  moment  the  surprised  Tories  seized  their  arms  and  stood 
ready  for  the  charge. 

“  Charge!”  Horry  and  the  gallant  Whigs  rushed  like  a  torrent  upon 
the  dumfounded  Tories,  and  captured  the  entire  band  of  forty. 

They  had  no  time  to  do  more  than  fire  one  round  ere  they  were 
overwhelmed  and  seized — a  dozen  being  cut  down  in  as  many  seconds. 

Captain  Baxter  took  no  part  in  the  tight.  He  had  his  hands  full, 
giant  as  he  was,  in  holding  the  Tory  maiden  who  had  risked  her  life  to 
save  her  father,  who  was  in  the  Tory  camp. 

She  scratched  and  kicked  so  that  he  was  forced  to  dismount  in  order 
to  hold  her. 

“  By  the  man  in  the  moon!”  he  exclaimed,  good  naturedly,  as  he 
finally  caught  both  her  hands  and  enfolded  her  buxom  form  in  his 
great  arms,  “  if  I  had  a  regiment  of  such  soldiers  I  would  drive  the 
redcoats  into  the  sea.” 

“  Unhand  me,  wretch!”  she  hissed,  vainly  striving  to  free  herself. 

“  Couldn’t  think  of  it,  my  dear,”  he  said.  “  It’s  seldom  I  get  a 
chance  to  hug  such  a  handsome  girl.” 

“  I’ll  kill  you!”  she  cried. 

“  I  believe  you  would,  but  I  am  going  to  hold  on  to  the  last — 
there!”  and  he  imprinted  a  kiss  on  her  pouting  lips. 

“  I — I — I'll  scream!”  she  cried. 

**  Yes,  do;  and  I’ll  smother  you  with  kisses,”  he  replied. 

“  My  father— they  will  kill  him!”  she  cried. 

**  I  will  save  him  foi  you-  sake,”  said  Baxter. 

“  Oh,  will  you  ?  Then  I’ll  give  you  a  thousand  kisses!” 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  TORY  MAIDEN. 

Captain  Baxter  took  the  brave  daughter  in  his  arms  and  went 
among  the  prisoners,  having  learned  her  name,  and  asked: 

“  Is  Jim  Bloodgood  among  the  prisoners?” 

No  answer. 


Bloodgood  feared  punishment  for  some  excesses  on  the  Pedee,  and 
would  not  avow  himself. 

“  Here  he  is,”  said  a  Tory,  anxious  to  curry  favor  with  the  victors. 

“Come  out,  Jim!”  called  Baxter,  and  the  trembling  man  steppe 
forth. 

“  Is  this  your  daughter?” 

“  Sarah!” 

“  Father!”  and  father  and  daughter  were  clasped  in  each  olher’i 
arms. 

“She  is  a  brave  girl,”  said  Captain  Baxter,  “and  is  worthy  of  a 
better  father.  You  are  indebted  to  her  for  your  miserable  life 


night.” 


good* 


“  Such  a  brave  man  as  you,  sir,”  said  Sarah,  turning  to  Baxter, 
“  ought  to  be  fighting  for  his  king.” 

“  Perhaps  I  would  if  I  had  a  kiDg,”  replied  the  patriot, 
naiuredly. 

“  King  George  is  your  king,  and - ” 

“I  beg  yonr  pardon,  Miss  Sarah,  but  you  are  mistaken.  This  is  my 
native  land  I  am  fighting  for— my  own  country;  King  George  was 
never  in  America  and  has  no  claim  on  me.  I  was  born  as  mucvJ  a 
freeman  as  he,  and  if  I  could  lay  hands  on  the  old  lascal,  I’d  soon  con¬ 
vince  him  of  that  fact.” 

The  patriots  roared  with  delight  at  this  vigorous  expression 
sentiments. 

The  Tory  prisoners  dared  not  say  a  word,  but  the  plucky  maiden 
was  not  convinced. 


on  of  their 
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and  if  yon 


“  This  country  belongs  to  King  George,”  she  said, 
don’t  like  him  for  a  king  you  should  leave  it.” 

**  There  you  are  mistaken  again,  Miss  Sarah.  By  right  this  country 
belongs  to  the  Indians,  who  were  here  when  the  whites  discovered  iu 
As  it  is  now,  it  belongs  to  those  who  live  in  it.  Why  should  1  pay 
taxes  to  King  George  for  the  privilege  of  living  where  I  was  born! 
He  has  just  as  much  right  to  tax  you  for  being  brave  and  beautiful.”  j 

The  Whigs  laughed  again,  and  Sarah  blushed — for  she  was  a  true 
daughter  of  Eve  and  loved  to  be  flattered. 

“  Oh,  no,  Miss  Sarah,  you  ought  to  stand  by  your  native  land. 
That  rascally  old  villain  across  the^water  sends  his  soldiers  three  thou¬ 
sand  miles  to  murder  a  people  who  refuse  to  bend  the  knee  to  him  and 
pay  him  tribute.  They  have  murdered  your  very  neighbors,  and  you, 
a  native  American,  approve  of  it.  Before  I  will  submit  to  the  tyrant, 

I  will  live  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  swamps,  and  die  fighting!” 

“  Liberty  forever!”  yelled  the  patriots.  “  Down  with  King  George!” 

“  Death  to  the  Tories!”  cried  a  few  voices,  at  which  Sarah  Blood¬ 
good  turned  pale  as  death. 

“  You  promised  to  save  my  father,”  she  said,  appealingly.  . 

“  Aud  I  will  do  it,”  said  Baxter,  “  for  I  know  he,  and  you,  too,  will 
yet  leave  the  king  and  stand  out  for  your  own  country.” 

It  was  learned  that  Sarah  Bloodgood  had  seer,  the  patriots  passing 
her  home,  and  knowing  that  her  father  was  in  the  Tory  camp,  made  a  . 
dash  to  save  him.  Her  courage  and  aflection  for  her  father  won  the  i 
admiration  of  the  brave  men  of  Marion’s  legion. 

She  was  escorted  back  to  her  home  and  the  prisoners  were  sent  to  • 
Snow’s  Island  and  strongly  guarded. 

The  patriots  then  encamped  near  the  mill  for  the  remainder  of  the 
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night. 


The  next  moining  they  killed  an  ox  and  roasted  it  whole,  after’ 
which  they  had  a  feast  such  as  they  were  not  used  to  in  those  dark 
days. 


The  day  was  spent  in  recruiting  the  strength  of  their  horses,  for, 
when  the  stars  came  out  they  were  to  be  off  again.  The  cunning' 
Swamp  Fox  had  quietly  joined  them  and  ordered  them  to  be  ready  to  * 
march  at  sunset. 

“  Hurrah  for  the  Swamp  Fox!”  cried  the  heroes  as  they  moved  off, 
for  they  knew  they  were  going  to  strike  another  blow  for  liberty  and. 
country. 

Marion  led  his  brave  band  all  night  long,  and  at  daylight  entered  a. 
swamp,  which  at  first  seemed  almost  impassable.  Reaching  an  island, 
in  the  swamp  he  told  his  men  to  rest  during  the  day,  but  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  fire  a  shot  or  leave  the  swamp  without  orders. 

They  then  knew,  from  past  experience,  that  the  cunning  partisani 
was  on  an  expedition  that  required  great  secrecy,  and  they  rested, 
feeling  that  the  Swamp  Fox  knew  what  he  was  about. 

During  the  day  the  men  fished  in  the  swamp,  or  slept,  just  as  the 
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humor  seized  them,  leaviug  their  horses  to  graze  on  the  rich  grass  on 
the  island,  until  the  sun  sank  down  behind  the  great  forests. 

Then  they  remounted  and  followed  their  beloved  leader. 

bilently  those  brave  spirits  moved  along  when  on  firm  ground  again, 
armed  with  every  conceivable  style  of  weapon,  and  full  of  determin¬ 
ation  to  conquer  the  hated  foe. 

W  hen  midnight  came,  the  word  was  passed  along  the  line  for  the 
men  to  preserve  the  utmost  silence. 

They  obeyed  orders,  and  the  whole  line  moved  along  under  the 
pines  like  so  many  dark  specters. 

Soon  the  order  came  to  halt. 

Then  came  the  whispered  order  to  dismount. 

“  Forward,  march!”  and  the  band  of  brave  spirits  followed  their 
leaders  unquestioned  whithersoever  they  led. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  smouldering  embers  of  camp-tires  were  seen, 
and  the  statue-like  figures  of  sentinels  keeping  watch  over  them. 

“  Redcoats — redcoats!”  were  whispered  from  man  to  man,  and  the 
patriots  knew  that  it  was  the  haughty  Briton  they  bad  come  to  punish. 

They  nerved  themselves  for  the  fray,  and  at  the  word  of  command 
poured  a  deadly  shower  of  bullets  into  the  camp,  following  it  up  by  a 
charge. 

The  trained  soldiers  of  Britain  were  surpised.  They  did  not  dream 
that  the  Swamp  Fox  was  within  seventy  miles  of  them.  But  they 
seized  their  arms,  and  made  a  gallant  tight. 

“  Strike  for  liberty!” 

“  Liberty — liberty  forever!”  cried  the  patriots,  and  the  bloody  work 
went  on,  the  broadswords  of  the  Whigs  clashing  with  the  more  shape¬ 
ly  blades  of  the  enemy. 

“  They  fly!  Hurrah,  they  fly!”  cried  the  daring  sons  of  liberty,  and 
the  next  moment  the  trained  soldiers  of  King  George  were  flying  for 
the  protection  of  the  swamps. 

The  patriots  made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  shouts  of  triumph  as 
the  enemy  incontinently  fled  before  them. 

They  crowded  around  General  Marion  and  cheered  him  to  the  skies. 

“  Talk  about  your  British  lion!”  cried  an  enthusiastic  Whig,  “  but 
the  little  Swamp  Fox  can  send  him  howling  to  his  den  every  time  they 
I  meet.” 

The  wily  Swamp  Fox  knew  that  Tarleton  was  within  three  hours’ 
i  ride  of  him  with  a  greatly  superior  force,  hence  he  lost  no  time  in 
shifting  his  position. 

Gathering  up  his  prisoners  he  hastened  to  regain  his  stronghold  by 
>  a  circuitous  route,  leaving  the  tierce  British  rider  to  waste  his  ener¬ 
gies  in  a  fruitless  pursuit. 

Mr  - 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

44  COWARD,  GO  AND  FIGHT  HIM!’ 

Safe  once  more  in  the  recesses  of  the  great  swamp,  where,  in  their 
island  home,  our  heroes  could  rest  evon  without  the  watchful  vigils  of 
sentinels,  they  waited  patiently  for  the  next  move  of  the  gallant 
Swamp  Fox. 

They  did  not  have  long  to  wait. 

The  enemy  was  strong  in  numbers,  and  regarded  the  Carolinas  as 
already  conquered  by  their  legions. 

One  night  the  Swamp  Fox  was  sitting  on  a  log,  conversing  witli 
several  of  his  partisans,  when  a  signal  from  one  of  his  scouts  was 
heard  far  out  in  the  swamp. 

Every  voice  was  instantly  hushed,  as  they  listened  for  a  repetition  of 
the  signal. 

When  it  was  repeated,  the  Swamp  Fox  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
ordered  an  orderly  to  call  Sergeant  McDonald  at  once. 

“  That  is  not  a  regular  scout,”  said  he,  turning  to  his  officers. 

“  I  thiDk  you  are  mistaken,  general,”  said  Colonel  Horry,  whose 
bearing  was  very  acute. 

44  No;  it’s  a  Whig,  though,  who  has  something  to  tell  us.  A  regular 
tcout  would  never  have  gone  so  far  below  in  the  swamp.  Whoever 
tr.a'  in,  he  is  lost,  and  can’t  find  his  way  out.” 

Just  then  Sergeant  McDonald  came  up  and  saluted  the  general. 

44  Sergeant,”  said  General  Marion,  44  somebody  is  lost  out  there. 
Taze  two  or  three  rneu  with  you  and  bring  him  in.” 


Sergeant  McDonald  turned  away  and  went  in  search  of  two  men  to 
accompany  him. 

Pomp  wanted  to  go,  bat  the  sergeant  remarked  that  goats  were  not 
wanted  that  time,  and  went  oat  with  three  old  scouts  who  volunteered 
to  go  with  him. 

44  Youse  better  look  oat  for  de  goat,  Marse  Sarjunt,”  said  Pomp, 
bis  black  eyes  snapping  angrily  at  the  remark  of  the  rollicking  ser¬ 
geant.  44  Him  butt  de  sass  outen  yer  yit  ef  yer  don’t  min’.” 

The  officers  were  discussing  the  probability  of  the  partisan’s  being 
mistaken,  when  the  brave  sergeant  returned  with  a  man  who  was  cov¬ 
ered  with  mud  and  greatly  frightened. 

44  Are  you  General  Marion?”  the  man  asked,  looking  up  at  Baxter, 
who  stood  like  a  giant  among  that  little  band  of  heroes. 

44  No,”  said  the  captain,  “there  is  the  general,”  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  the  great  partisan,  who  stood  a  little  apart  from  the 
others. 

The  man  turned  and  stared  at  the  dark,  swarthy  hero  in  evident 
surprise. 

44  Well,  my  man,  what  can  we  do  for  you?”  the  general  asked. 

44  Great  smokes!”  exclaimed  the  man.  44  You  ain’t  the  Swamp 
Fox!” 

44 1  am  Francis  Marion,”  was  the  reply. 

44  Why,  you  ain’t  bigger’n  my  boy  Jake.” 

44 1  sincerely  hope  that  your  boy  may  grow  every  way  larger  than 
you  are,  my  friend,”  said  our  hero,  dryly.  44  But  never  mind  about 
that.  Tell  me  what  brought  you  here,  and  who  you  are.  Where  do 
you  live?” 

44 1  live  up  on  the  forks  of  the  Santee,”  replied  the  man,  44  and  Pm 
a  Whig  all  over.  I  came  down  here  to  see  you,  general.” 

44  Indeed!  Come  this  way,  then,”  and  the  partisan  took  the  man  by 
the  arm  and  led  him  apart  from  the  others,  where  he  held  a  whispered 
conversation  with  him  for  ten  minutes. 

He  then  sent  for  several  of  his  men  who  lived  np  in  his  section,  and 
ascertained  from  them  that  he  was  a  reliable  Whig  who  had  frequently 
aided  them  when  the  Tories  pressed  them. 

44  Then  we  will  march  at  once,”  said  the  general;  and  in  a  half  hour 
two-thirds  of  his  men  were  in  the  saddle  waiting  for  the  Swamp  Fox 
to  lead  off  through  the  swamp.  The  man  went  with  them. 

The  command  rode  hard  until  daylight,  when  they  dodged  into  an¬ 
other  swamp,  where  they  remained  until  sunset.  They  then  resumed 
the  march,  riding  all  night  again. 

Just  after  sunrise  the  patriot  scouts  came  in  and  reported  that  the 
British  were  encamped  at  a  plantation  five  miles  above  them,  and  had 
fortified  the  camp  against  surprise. 

To  Marion’s  surprise,  he  ascertained  that  he  had  the  numerical  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  so  be  determined  boldly  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den. 

Marching  his  brave  heroes  up  to  within  rifle  shot  of  the  enemy’s 
position,  he  dismounted  and  fired  on  their  pickets,  forcing  them  to  re¬ 
tire  within  their  lines. 

But  his  practiced  eye  soon  convinced  him  that  to  storm  tiie  enemy’s 
position  would  be  destructive  to  bis  entire  command,  hence  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  besiege  him  until  he  either  surrendered  or  retreated.  In 
case  of  retreat  lie  would  have  him  at  his  mercy. 

He  placed  guards  all  around  the  plantation  so  as  to  prevent  any 
messengers  leaving  Watson’s  command  to  go  for  assistance. 

With  the  family  at  the  plantation,  Mary  Witherspoon,  second 
daughter  of  John  Witherspoon,  the  Whig  major,  was  living  at  the 
time  the  British  under  Watson  took  possession  of  it.  She  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  Captain  Conyers,  and  that  daring  patriot  chafed  under  the 
restraint  that  prevented  him  from  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
men  and  charging  like  an  avalanche  upon  them. 

On  one  occasion,  with  five  men  only,  he  threw  himself  upon  nine 
British  soldiers  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 

At  another  time  lie  confronted  the  enemy  and  challenged  them  to 
send  their  best  man  against  him  in  single  combat.  One  daring  fellow 
accepted  and  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

After  that  the  brave  patriot  presented  himself  daily  before  the  enemy 
and  challenged  them  to  send  their  best  men  against  him.  But  they 
had  learned  better  and  would  not  do  so. 

They  had  also  learned  that  Mary  Witherspoon  was  betrothed  to  the 
daring  Whig,  and  Iter  smiles  irritated  the  officers  greatly  whenever  she 
heard  the  men  sing  out  to  each  other. 

44  Take  care!  There’s  Conyers!” 
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One  day  a  certain  officer  made  a  sneering  remark  about  him  in  her 
presence. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  she  took  ofl  a  shoe  from  her  right  foot  and  dashed 
it  full  in  his  face,  saying: 

“  Coward,  go  and  fight  him!’*  and  then  walked  deliberately  Into  the 
house,  and  sent  a  servant  out  for  her  shoe. 

The  officer  never  sneered  at  Conyers  in  the  presence  of  Mary  Wither¬ 
spoon  again,  and  the  others  respected  the  courage  of  both  too  much 
-to  imitate  him. 

A  few  days  after  the  above  mentioned  occurrence,  Captain  Singleton 
met  a  small  party  of  British  cavalry,  who  were  endeavonug  to  reinforce 
Watson,  and  a  running  fight  ensued. 

Robert  engaged  the  officer  in  command  in  single  combat,  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  a  fierce  fight  it  was.  Pomp  engaged  the  officer’s  orderly  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  fight  the  sword  he  carried  was  broken  ofl 
short  at  the  hilt. 

“  Hold  on  dar!”  he  cried,  running  backward  from  the  point  of  the 
Briton’s  sword.  “  My  sword  is  broke!” 

“Surrender,  you  black  imp!”  yelled  the  Briton,  running  after  him, 
flourishing  bis  sword  furiously. 

“  Nebber?”  yelled  Pomp,  seizing  a  fence  rail  from  the  fence  by  the 
roadside,  and  standing  on  the  defensive.  “  Pee  de  swamp  goat! 
Take  keer  dar,  I  tole  yer!” 

But  the  unfortunate  Briton  couldn’t  44  take  keer  dar,”  and  Pomp 
struck  him  in  the  stomach  with  the  end  of  the  rail,  bayonet  fashion, 
and  knocked  him  double. 

Before  he  could  recover  himself  Pomp  dropped  the  rail  and  butted 
him  on  the  head,  stretching  him  senseless  in  the  road. 

“  Dar  now!  I  tole  yer  so!”  cried  Pomp,  seizing  the  Briton’s  sword 
and  standing  guard  over  him  while  he  looked  at  the  fight  his  gallant 
master  was  making. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  BRITISH  OFFICER’S  VISIT. 

Around  and  around  the  two  desperate  men  cut  and  slashed,  neither 
seeming  to  have  the  advantage  over  the  other,  until  at  last  Pomp,  who 
saw  two  more  redcoats  coming,  ran  up  and  thrust  his  sword  through 
the  back  of  the  officer. 

The  Briton  threw  up  his  hands,  and  fell  from  his  horse. 

“  Pomp,  you  rascal!”  cried  Robert,  indignantly,  dismounting  and 
going  to  the  dying  officer,  “  I  am  almost  tempted  to  run  you  through 
for  that  cowardly  blow.” 

“  He-be-he!  Marse  Robert,”  chuckled  Pomp,  “  he  was  a  tryin’  ter 
kill  yer.” 

44 1  assure  you,  sir,  on  my  honor,”  said  Robert,  kneeling  and  taking 
the  dying  man’s  hand  in  his,  “  that  I  regret  this.  It  was  a  cowardly 
blow,  and  given  without  my  wish.” 

“  I  believe  you,”  said  the  British  officer,  feebly.  44  My  only  regret 
is  that  I  could  not  do  more  for  my  king.” 

“  I  appreciate  your  feelings  of  loyalty,”  remarked  Robert,  “and  if 
you  have  any  message  you  wish  to  send  to  any  one,  I  pledge  you  my 
honor  to  deliver  it.” 

44  Thanks.  Give  my  watch  to  Colonel  Tarleton,  aud  say  to  him  that 
I  died  like  a  soldier.  I  have  already  given  him  directions  what  to  do 
in  case  of  my  death.” 

Just  then  the  two  British  soldiers  whom  Robert’s  servant  had  seen 
coming,  came  up,  and,  to  the  very  great  surprise  of  the  young  patriot, 
surrendered  to  him. 

They  had  been  cut  ofl'  from  their  comrades  and  were  greatly  be¬ 
wildered. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  British  officer  expired, [and  Robert  set  a  guard 
to  watch  his  body  until  he  could  report  the  facts  to  General  Marion. 

The  Swamp  Fox  ordered  him  to  be  buried  near  where  he  fell,  mark¬ 
ing  the  grave  for  identification. 

Robert  kept  the  watch  until  he  could  meet  Colonel  Tarleton  on  the 
field  some  day,  or  until  a  flag  of  truce  would  enable  him  to  turn  it  over 
to  him  in  person. 

This  siege  lasted  nearly  a  month,  the  patriots  waiting  for  a  chance 
to  attack,  the  British  watchirg  for  an  opportunity  to  get  away.  At 
last  certain  movements  on  the  Pedee  caused  Marion  to  break  camp 
suddenly  and  steal  away,  leaving  the  enemy  to  go  at  leisure. 


The  patriots  were  at  least  forty  miles  away  ere  Colonel  Watson  was 
aware  they  had  gone,  and  at  daylight  met  and  cut  to  pieces  a  large 
band  of  Tories  who  were  becoming  bold  because  of  his  absence  up  on 
the  Santee. 

The  next  day  he  reached  his  old  quarters  on  Snow’s  Island,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  establish  his  old  system  of  dashing  out  and  destroying  small 
parties  as  opportunity  occurred. 

One  day  when  Singleton  and  Baxter  were  out  with  their  companies, 
they  were  surprised  at  seeing  a  young  British  officer  approach  under 
a  flag  of  truce. 

They  met  the  flag  and  inquired  its  meaning. 

44 1  am  sent  to  see  General  Marion,”  said  the  young  officer.  * 

44  About  what?”  Baxter  inquired. 

44  An  exchange  of  prisoners,”  he  answered. 

44  Then  you  must  come  along  with  us.” 

“  Yes,  of  course.” 

44  And  be  blindfolded.” 

44  Is  that  necessary?”  he  asked. 

44  Quite  so,”  was  the  reply. 

44  So  te  it,  then,”  and  he  submitted  quietly  to  be  blindfolded,  and 
then  they  led  him  away  into  the  swamp. 

Such  was  the  difficulty  of  progress  at  times,  that  Baxter  had  to  take 
him  in  his  arms  and  carry  him  as  he  would  a  child. 

At  last  they  landed  on  the  island  home  of  the  patriots,  and  the 
young  officer  was  conducted  into  the  presence  of  Marion. 

The  look  of  astonishment  on  his  face  as  he  gazed  upon  the  small, 
dark  featured  man,  but  too  plainly  revealed  what  was  passing  in  his 
mind. 

44  Surely,”  he  thought,  “this  diminutive  individual  cannot  be  the 
man  who  has  carried  terror  to  the  very  gates  of  Charleston!  He  can¬ 
not  be  the  man  who  baffled  Tarleton  and  cut  so  many  detachments  of 
the  king’s  troops  to  pieces!” 

“Iam  sorry  to  have  to  receive  you  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,”  said 
General  Marion,  bowing  and  smiling,  blandly.  44  But  where  a  man  is 
hunted  like  a  fox  he  should  be  glad  to  claim  such  a  home.” 

44  You  may  be  hunted  like  a  fox,  sir,”  replied  the  young  officer, 

44  but  unlike  the  fox,  you  are  never  caught,” 

44 1  sincerely  hope  I  never  will,”  answered  Marion. 

44  Nothing  would  please  the  king  better  than  to  hear  of  your  capt¬ 
ure,  I  can  assure  you.” 

“Indeed!  I  didn’t  know  that  we  had  been  heard  of  outside  of  the 
Carolinas.” 

44  You  may  rest  assured  that  we  have  heard  from  you,”  and  the 
officer  smiled  as  he  uttered  the  palpable  truth. 

44  It  is  no  fault  of  mine  if  you  have  not,”  replied  the  Swamp  Fox. 

44 1  suppose  not.  You  are  a  different  kind  of  a  fox  compared  with 
those  we  have  in  England.” 

After  a  short  conversation,  they  entered  into  the  negotiations  for 
the  exchange  of  certain  prisoners.  The  simplicity  of  Marion’s  char¬ 
acter  rendered  the  task  an  easy  one,  and  the  negotiations  were  soon 
concluded. 

The  young  officer  then  arose  to  depart,  when  the  general  detained 
him,  saying: 

44  We  are  about  to  have  dinner;  you  must  join  us.” 

44  Thanks,”  replied  the  young  officer.  44 1  must  confess  to  an  ex¬ 
cruciating  appetite  to-day.” 

At  a  signal  from  the  general,  a  negro  servant  raked  a  quantity  of 
sweet  potatoes  out  of  the  ashes,  and  placed  them  upon  a  piece  of  bark, 
which  he  set  upon  the  log  on  which  the  two  officers  had  been  sitting. 

44  Just  help  yourself,  sir,”  said  the  general,  taking  up  one  of  the 
potatoes.  44  Hunger  is  a  splendid  sauce  for  these.” 

44  But  surely,  general,”  exclaimed  the  astonished  Briton,  44  this  can¬ 
not  be  your  ordinary  fare?” 

44  Indeed  ,  it  is,  sir,”  replied  the  general,  44  and  we  are  fortunate  to¬ 
day  in  having  more  than  our  usual  allowance.” 

The  astonishment  of  the  young  British  officer  can  be  imagined  but 
not  described.  He  ate  heartily  of  the  potatoes,  and  declared  that  lie 
never  relished  anything  better. 

On  the  way  out  of  the  swamp  he  asked  of  Captain  Singleton,  who 
held  him  by  the  hand,  (being  again  blindfolded:) 

44  Is  it  really  true  that  the  general  lives  on  such  fare  as  he  had  to¬ 
day?  ’ 

44  Yes,  sir,  and  I  have  known  him  to  go  hungry  when  even  potatoes 
could  not  be  had.  He  never  gets  anything  that  his  men  do  not  share 
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in  wi;h  him.  You  see,  sir,  we  are  fighting  without  pay _ fighting  for 

our  country— the  right  to  govern  ourselves.” 

**  You  get  no  pay?” 

“ Not  a  cent>  sir-  are  not  even  mustered  into  the  Continental 
service,  but  simply  fighting  on  our  own  hook.” 

The  officer  wa3  silent  for  some  time,  finally  shaking  his  head,  say- 
ing: 

“  I  can’t  understand  it.” 

“  You  would,  though,  if  your  bouse  had  been  burned  down,  your 
boys  hanged,  your  wife  and  daughters  driven  to  the  swamp.” 

“  I  suppose  I  would,”  replied  the  officer,  sadly,  and  the  conversation 
ceased. 

The  best  authority  states  that  the  young  officer  returned  to  Charles¬ 
ton  and  resigned  his  commission  in  the  king’s  army,  saying  he  would 
no  longer  fight  against  such  people. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

HISTORY — “  LET  GO  DAR,  I  TOLE  YERl” 

After  the  exchange  of  prisoners  General  Marion  began  to  assemble 
a  force  strong  enough  to  attach:  the  British  post  at  Georgetown. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee,  with  his  famous  legion,  had  joined  him,  and 
the  preparations  were  pushed  rapidly  forward. 

In  the  meantime  the  enemy  were  growing  bolder  every  day,  and 
the  Tories  began  to  gather  in  force  again  all  along  the  Pedee  and 
Santee  rivers. 

Knowing  that  Marion’s  force  was  small,  Tarleton  swept  through 
the  country  with  a  splendid  corps,  scattering  the  small  bands  of  pa¬ 
triots  that  came  in  his  way  like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Marion  being  the  only  man  he  was  really  afraid  of,  Tarleton  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  General  Morgan  on  the  17th  of  January,  at 
the  Cowpens,  thinking  that  old  hero  could  not  hold  his  ragged  mili- 
i  lia  against  him. 

But  Morgan  had  fought  at  Stillwater  and  Saratoga,  and  was  not 
afraid  of  Tarleton.  He  held  his  men  firmly  in  hand,  and  whipped 
the  fierce  British  rider  out  of  his  boots,  killing  two  hundred  of  his 
men  and  capturing  five  hundred  prisoners.  Tarleton  himself  was 
wounded  in  a  close  fight  with  Colonel  Washington,  and  saved  him¬ 
self  only  by  precipitate  flight. 

General  Greene  who  had  succeeded  Gates  in  command  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  army  in  the  South,  himself  communicated  this  good  news  to 
the  Swamp  Fox  in  a  letter  sent  by  a  courier. 

The  Swamp  Fox  called  his  brave  men  around  him  on  the  island, 
and  read  that  portion  of  General  Greene’s  letter  to  them  detailing 
the  famous  battle  of  the  Cowpens. 

It  was  a  ray  of  light  in  the  darkness  of  that  gloomy  period,  and 
the  patriots  shoated  for  joy.  Tears  coursed  down  the  swarthy  cheeks 
of  many  an  old  hero  as  he  listened  to  the  news. 

“  We  will  strike  a  few  more  such  blows,  my  men!”  cried  Marion, 
“and  then  the  enemy  will  leave  our  shores  forever.” 

“  Yes — yes!”  they  cried,  waving  their  rude  weapons  in  the  air. 
“Lead  os  on,  and  we’ll  strike  a  death  blow!” 

The  attack  on  Georgetown  was  immediately  planned,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  they  were  on  the  march. 

But  for  lack  of  bayonets  and  artillery  the  enterprise  proved  only 
a  partial  success,  and  they  came  away,  pushing  for  Nelson’s  I*  erry 
on  the  Ban  tee,  where  the  British,  under  Watson,  had  taken  post. 


Though  they  marched  with  all  the  celerity  and  secrecy  possible, 
still  the  Tories,  who  were  scattered  all  through  the  country,  carried 
the  news  to  Watson  before  the  Swamp  Fox  himself  could  reach 
him. 

That  wily  leader  knew  Marion  too  well  to  wait  for  him.  He  threw 
a  strong  garrison  into  Fort  Watson,  five  miles  above  the  ferry,  and 
retreated  towards  Camden  to  join  Cornwallis.  That  officer,  smart¬ 
ing  under  the  stinging  defeat  inflicted  at  the  Cowpens,  was  pushing 
on  after  Morgan  as  fast  as  his  army  could  move. 

Morgan,  to  escape  meeting  Buch  overwhelming  odds,  was  retreat¬ 
ing  towards  North  Carolina  to  meet  Greene  and  his  Continental 
army. 

About  this  time  Greene  summoned  Lee  and  his  legion  to  join  him, 
and  Marion  was  again  left  to  breast  the  storm  with  his  handful  of 
half-starved  soldiers. 

But  the  Swamp  Fox  was  in  no  wise  disheartened. 

“  Captain  Posted,”  he  said,  to  one  of  his  officers,  “  take  your  com¬ 
pany  and  cross  the  Santee.  There  are  several  small  detachments 
over  there.  Cut  them  to  pieces — but  be  cautious  !  Captain  Single- 
ton,  the  British  are  encamped  on  your  father’s  plantation.  Go  down 
and  see  about  it.  Colonel  Horry,  you  and  I  will  go  out  together, 
and  see  what  we  can  do.” 

Before  midnight,  the  island,  save  a  small  guard,  was  completely 
deserted,  each  command,  small  as  they  were,  going  swiftly  on  the 
mission  mapped  out  for  them. 

As  may  be  readily  supposed,  young  Robert  Singleton  and  his  small 
band,  now  reduced  to  less  than  fifty  men,  pushed  on  with  all  haste  to¬ 
wards  the  Singleton  plantation. 

Mrs.  Singleton  and  Harriet  Peyton  were  still  there,  and  the  young 
captain’s  eagerness  to  reach  them  may  well  be  imagined. 

When  within  a  mile  of  the  place,  be  secreted  his  men  in  a  swamp 
and  sent  Pomp  forward  to  spy  out  the  force  of  the  enemy.  Pomp  bad 
proven  to  a  splendid  scout,  and  nothing  pleased  him  so  much  as  to  do 
something  inimical  to  the  redcoats.  He  hated  them  like  poison. 

Pomp  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  guards,  and  mingled 
with  the  other  negroes  on  the  place. 

“Why,  Pomp,  yer  black  nigger!”  exclaimed  a  big,  fat  negress, 
“  whar  yer  come  from,  eh?” 

“  Hush  yer  jaw,  yer  greasy  ole  fool!”  hissed  Pomp,  anxious  to  keep 
his  identity  concealed  from  the  British  in  and  around  the  house  and 
the  kitchen  at  the  time. 

“  Who  yer  call  greasy  fool,  eh?”  cried  the  irate  negress,  seizing  a 
rolling-pin  and  dashing  it  with  great  force  at  his  head;  “  youse  can’t 
gib  me  no  sass,  yer  brack  nigger!” 

The  rolling-pin  missed  its  object  and  struck  the  shin  of  a  negro  ser¬ 
vant  of  a  British  officer,  who  set  up  a  howl,  and  hurled  it  back  whence 
it  came. 

It  landed  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  negress’  children,  and  down  he 
went  like  a  log. 

The  mother  howled  and  grasped  a  heavy  iron  skillet  for  the  battle. 

“  De  Lor’  goramighty!”  exclaimed  Pomp;  “  dis  am  de  debbil!”  and 
he  made  a  dash  for  the  door  to  escape  being  discovered. 

Just  as  he  passed  out  of  the  door  he  met  two  British  soldiers,  who 
were  coming  in  to  see  what  the  trouble  was  about. 

It  was  almost  an  instinct  that  caused  Pomp  to  butt,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  he  sent  the  foremost  soldier  rolling  on  the  ground,  knocked 
completely  out  of  time. 

But  the  next  moment  the  other  soldier  sprang  forward  and  pinned 
him  to  the  wall  of  the  house,  through  his  clothes,  with  his  bayonet. 
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“  De  Lor’  goramightyl”  cried  Pomp,  struggling  in  vain  to  release 
himself.  “  Lef  go  dar,  I  tole  yer — lef  go  I” 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  SWAMP-GOAT’S  TERRIFIC  FIGHT  FOR  LIFE. 

/ 

For  a  moment  Pomp  thought  his  time  had  come— in  fact,  thought 
he  had  been  spitted  and  pinned  to  the  wall  of  the  cabin  by  the  red¬ 
coat’s  bayonet.  His  eyes  nearly  popped  out  of  his  head  as  he  clutched 
the  musket  with  both  bands  and  glared  at  the  revengeful  Briton. 

“  Ha-ha-ha!  you  cantankerous  woollyhead!”  laughed  the  Briton. 
4t  I’ve  got  you  now!” 

“  Yes,  sah,  yer  hab!”  said  Pomp,  almost  believing  himself  drifting 
into  eternity.  “  I’se  done  a  buttin’  ob  you  uns  suah!*' 

“  Halloo!”  cried  the  Briton,  suddenly,  on  hearing  Pomp  speak  of 
butting,  “  are  you  that  infernal  butting  nigger?” 

“  Yes,  sah!  I’se  de  swamp  goat!” 

“  You  blasted  black  rebel!”  hissed  the  Briton,  suddenly  pulling  back 
the  bayonet  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him  a  finishing  thrust,  “  I’ll 
stick  the  butt  out  of  you  this  time— ugh!” 

The  “  ugh  ”  was  knocked  out  of  him  by  Pomp,  who,  the  moment 
the  bayonet  was  withdrawn  from  his  clothes,  through  which  he  had 
been  pinned  to  the  wall,  plunged  forward  and  planted  his  head  against 
the  Briton’s  stomach  with  such  force  as  to  send  him  rolling  on  the 
ground  insensible. 

“  De  Lor’  goramightyl”  exclaimed  Pomp,  on  suddenly  finding  him¬ 
self  freed  from  his  peril,  “  dis  goat  amn’t  dead  yet!”  and  rushing  for¬ 
ward,  he  seized  the  musket  of  the  discomfited  Briton,  and  knocked 
him  on  the  head  with  it.  A  white  man  would  have  run  the  bayonet 
through  him. 

But  the  blow  ended  him  and  Pomp  turned  away  to  make  his  escape, 
when  the  two  other  Britons  assailed  him. 

“  Down  with  the  nigger!”  cried  they,  rushing  on  him  with  bayonets 
at  a  charge. 

Pomp  pushed  aside  the  bayonet  of  the  one  nearest  to  him,  and  rushed 
at  the  redcoat.  His  woolly  head,  as  hard  as  iron,  struck  him  full  in 
the  face,  flattening  his  nose  as  flat  as  a  pancake,  and  sending  him  to 
grass. 

Quick  as  a  flash,  he  turned  on  the  other,  and  dodged  nimbly  aside 
to  avoid  the  bayonet.  He  finally  caught  the  bayonet  with  his  left 
hand,  pushed  it  forward  sidewise,  and  then  plunged  headforemost  at 
the  redcoat. 

The  Briton  happened  to  be  one  who  had  prided  himself  on  his  effi¬ 
ciency  as  a  pugilist  in  his  regiment. 

He  dropped  his  musket,  and  dealt  Pomp  a  tremendous  blow  on  the 
head  with  his  clenched  fist. 

“  He-he-he!”  chuckled  Pomp;  “  don’t  yer  hit  dat  head,  'cos  yer’ll 
broke  somefin’,  massa!” 

The  Briton  did  not  suspect  the  joke— that  his  fist  would  break,  so 
he  gave  him  another,  and  another,  Pomp  presenting  his  head  unre¬ 
sistingly  for  the  blows. 

“  Hit  ’im  hard,  massa!”  he  cried.  “  Broke  it  all  ’er  pieces— bad 
head,  dat!” 

The  Briton’s  fist  was  swollen  out  of  shape  by  this  time,  and  he  saw 
the  mistake  he  had  made. 

He  reached  for  his  musket  with  a  sulphurous  oath.  Pomp  reached 
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for  him  with  his  head,  and  sent  him  to  keep  company  with  the  other 
two. 

“  Dat’s  der  way  to  do  it!”  he  cried,  and  then  be  proceeded  to  gather 
up  the  spoils  of  victory,  when  he  heard  a  wild  yell  below  the  barn. 

Robert  Singleton  and  his  brave  troopers  were  coming  at  a  full 
charge,  those  daring  men  of  Marion’s,  and  the  trained  soldiers  of 
Britain  rallied  in  the  yard,  the  right  resting  on  the  road  to  receive 
them. 

They  would  have  taken  refuge  in  the  house,  but  the  patriots  quickly 
plased  themselves  in  the  way. 

“  Charge,  men  of  Carolina!”  cried  Captain  Singleton,  plunging  for¬ 
ward  on  the  liue  of  bristling  bayonets,  followed  by  his  men. 

In  a  moment  the  line  was  brokeu,  and  the  fight  became  an  indis¬ 
criminate  hand  to  hand  struggle.  The  bright  red  uniforms  of  the 
British  made  them  conspicuous  targets  for  the  patriots,  and  they  went 
down  under  bullet  and  saber,  though  fighting  with  a  valor  worthy  of  a 
better  cause. 

Mrs.  Singleton  and  Harriet  Peyton  were  spectators  of  the  terrible 
conflict,  standing  at  an  open  window.  Robert  Singleton  fearing  a 
stray  bullet  might  strike  one  or  both,  dashed  up  to  the  window  on 
horseback  and  shouted: 

“  Get  away!  You  may  be  hit!” 

“  No!”  cried  Harriet  Peyton  with  patriotic  enthusiasm.  “  I  will 
encourage  your  brave  men  to  fight  to  the  death!” 

“  They  will  do  that  anyway!”  cried  Robert  in  reply.  But  ere  he 
could  utter  another  word,  she  ran  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and  ran  out 
into  the  yard,  crying  out: 

“  Strike  a  death  blow  for  liberty,  men  of  Marion!” 

The  wild  cheer  that  went  up  from  the  struggling  patriots  sent  a 
thrill  of  terror  among  the  British.  They  wavered  and  were  lost. 

“  Charge!”  yelled  Singleton,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  dashing 
into  the  very  thickest  of  the  fight. 

His  daring  men  followed,  and  the  redcoats  scattered — breaking  for 
the  woods  in  a  helter  skelter  race  for  life. 

As  usual  the  fight  ended  with  a  ludicrous  scene  between  Pomp  and  a 
burly  British  sergeant.  The  latter  tried  to  get  away  after  losing  his 
horse,  and  Pomp  gave  chase. 

Both  were  good  runners,  but  Pomp  was  the  better  of  the  two,  and 
in  a  minute  or  so  the  sergeant  received  a  thump  in  the  back  that  sent 
him  rolling  twenty  or  thirty  feet  aloug  the  ground. 

In  all  his  life  he  had  never  seen  a  negro  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
be  impudent  to  him. 

“  You  black  son  of  the  devil!”  he  roared,  springing  to  his  feet. 
“  I’ll  break  every  bone  in  your  black  carcass!” 

“  Bah-ba-ba!”  answered  Pomp,  stepping  forward,  and  making  a 
quick  run  at  him.  He  butted  him  square  in  the  stomach,  and  laid 
him  out— done  for  utterly — and  the  patriots  came  up  to  take  him  pris¬ 
oner. 

The  result  of  the  fight  was  the  killing  of  nearly  a  score  of  the  enemy, 
and  wounding  twice  as  many  more.  Horses  and  arms,  both  of  which 
were  much  needed  in  Marion’s  camp,  were  captured,  and  many  a  pa¬ 
triot  secured  a  musket,  sword  or  pistol  for  future  use  against  the 
enemy. 

Mr3.  Singleton  and  Harriet  Peyton  received  the  young  captain  with 
open  arms.  Harriet  called  him  “  her  hero  ”  a  dozen  times,  and  busied 
herself  in  superintending  the  getting  up  of  a  feast  for  the  victorious 
patriots. 

Robert  ordered  his  men  to  bury  the  dead  immediately,  and  in  two 
hours’  time  but  little  remained  about  the  spot  to  show  that  a  hand  to 
hand  death  strugglo  had  been  fought  there. 
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Lie  patriots  remained  long  enough  at  the  Singleton  plantation  to 
enjoy  a  good  (east  of  beef  and  bread,  after  which  they  marched  away 
to  the  swamp  at  once,  to  break  out  and  strike  a  blow  for  liberty  in 
some  other  quarter. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


THE  DEADLY  TRAP—  DEFEAT  OF  THE  BRITISH. 


The  blow  the  British  received  at  the  Singleton  plantation  alarmed 
the  commander-iu-chief  at  Charleston.  The  name  of  the  young  patriot 
was  on  everybody’s  lips,  for  the  family  was  well  known  in  the  city  by 
the  sea. 

The  British  officers  swore  to  take  him  dead  or  alive;  and  because 
the  few  soldiers  who  escaped  from  that  tight  and  made  their  way  back 
to  the  city  reported  how  Harriet  Peyton  had  cheered  on  the  patriots 
in  the  battle,  they  resolved  to  punish  her  by  burning  the  roof  over  her 
head,  and  turning  her  and  her  prospective  mother-in-law  shelterless 
into  the  woods. 

Colonel  Watson,  the  Tory,  was  selected  as  the  man  to  execute  ven¬ 
geance.  He  was  given  a  force  large  enough,  as  they  supposed,  to  not 
only  capture  and  destroy  the  plantation,  but  to  also  drive  the  patriots 
across  the  Santee  or  otherwise  disperse  them. 

Accordingly  they  sent  Watson  forth  with  instructions  to  utterly 
destroy  the  plantation,  as  well  as  all  armed  bands  of  rebels  who  came 
in  his  way. 

Marion  was  then  at  Snow’s  Island  quietly  waiting  for  the  return  of 
his  scouts,  who  were  out  in  all  the  low  country  watching  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy. 

One  of  the  scouts  met  the  brave  Sergeant  McDonald  and  told  him 
of  Watson’s  expedition,  and  the  fighting  sergeant  at  once  hastened  to 
inform  the  Swamp  Fox  of  the  new  move. 

Calm  and  imperturbable  the  Swamp  Fox  received  the  report  and 
dismissed  the  sergeant.  He  quietly  sent  out  two  trustworthy  scouts 
to  watch  the  enemy  and  report  to  him. 

Watsou,  under  the  delusion  that  the  patriots  did  cot  suspect  his 
presence,  moved  only  at  night  in  order  to  deceive  them. 

That  was  the  favorite  time  for  the  men  of  Marion  to  move.  Had 
the  enemy  moved  in  the  daytime  and  kept  in  the  swamps  while  night 
lasted,  he  would  have  fared  better. 

One  of  Baxter’s  men,  pretending  to  be  a  loyal  man.  entered  the 
camp  of  Watson  and  heard  enough  to  convince  him  that  the  Singleton 
plantation  was  their  objective  point. 

Long  before  daylight  Marion  was  posted,  and  remembering  the 
terrible  thrashing  Captain  Singleton  had  given  them  there,  he  readily 
understood  why  they  were  pushing  for  that  particular  spot. 

Captains  Singleton,  Baxter  and  Conyers  were  given  charge  of 
defending  the  plantation,  and  the  brave  patriots  moved  their  com¬ 
mands  to  the  swamp  within  a  mile  of  the  place  to  await  the 
appearance  of  the  enemy. 

Mrs.  Singleton  and  Harriet  Peyton  were  removed  to  a  place  of  hid¬ 
ing  in  the  swamp,  and  every  preparation  made  to  give  the  enemy  a 
warm  reception. 

When  the  enemy  was  reported  to  be  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the 
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place,  liubei  t  Singleton  dismounted  his  com  maud  and  concealed  them 
in  two  rooms  of  the  large  old  farm-house,  leaving  Baxter  and  Con¬ 
yers  concealed  in  the  woods  and  barn  aud  other  places  where  they 
could  attack  the  invaders  at  unexpected  points  and  thus  confuse  them. 

When  uight  came  on,  the  British,  preceded  by  a  band  of  Tories, 
made  a  quick  march  for  the  plantation. 

A  Captain  Allison  of  the  British  army  led  the  column.  He  had 
instructions  to  go  to  the  house,  rudely  remove  the  ladies,  plunder  the 
house,  and  then  set  it  on  tire. 

The  ladies  were  to  be  sent  adrift  in  the  woods  on  a  dark  night, 
exposed  to  the  passions  of  lawless  Tories,  who  hesitated  at  nothing, 
however  diabolical. 

On  reaching  the  place,  Captain  Allison  made  a  rush  for  the  house, 
and  surrounded  it  with  his  men. 

He  then  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  and  Pomp  opened  it  under 
instructions  from  Captain  Singleton,  and  asked: 

“  Who  dat  makin’  all  dis  fuss  ?” 

“  Open  the  door  and  you’ll  find  cut,  you  black  son  of  darkness  1” 
replied  the  British  officer. 

“  What  yer  want  heah,  massa?” 

“  Are  the  women  folks  in  ?” 

“  Ob  course  dey  am.” 

“  Then  lead  me  to  their  room  !”  said  the  officer,  rudely  pushing  the 
door  open  and  stepping  inside. 

“  Golly,  massa,  but  yer  mustn’t  go  in  missus’  room  !”  said  Pomp, 
in  well-feigned  distress. 

“  But  I  will,  though;”  and  the  captain  drew  a  pistol,  and  said: 

“  Lead  the  way,  or  there’ll  be  a  dead  nigger  right  here.” 

“  Oh,  Lor’,  don’t  shoot  poor  nigger,  massa  !”  and  Pomp  led  the 
way  into  the  room  where  Captaiu  Singleton  and  ten  men  were  waiting 
for  him. 

“  Better  ax  Marse  Robert  ef  yer  can  go  in  ter  missus’  room,”  said 
Pomp,  as  soon  as  they  entered. 

“  Ah,  captain!”  said  Robert.  “  Is  it  you  ?  I  am  really  glad  to  see 
you.” 

Captain  Allison  was  the  most  astonished  man  alive,  and  would  have 
retreated,  but  five  gleaming  swords  were  pointed  at  his  breast. 

“  Do  you  surrender  ?” 

“  Yes,”  lie  gasped.  “  I  am  not  a  fool  !” 

“  Then  tie  him  hard  and  fast,  sergeant,”  said  Robert,  “and  show 
in  some  more  of  them,  Pomp.” 

“  Sold  !”  hissed  Allison,  through  his  clenched  teeth,  as  Sergeant 
McDonald  proceeded  to  tie  his  hands  behind  him. 

“  Badly  sold,  captain,”  said  the  sergeant,  “  aud  we  are  going  to 
make  mince-meat  of  your  command.” 

“  Are  these  all  the  men  you  have  here  ?” 

“  Oh,  no.  The  Swamp  Fox  is  out  to-night  and  will  take  good  care 
of  all  of  you.” 

Just  then  Pomp  brought  in  five  more  men  and  an  officer.  They  fell 
as  easy  prey  to  the  daring  patriots  as  their  captain  had. 

“  Bring  in  some  more  of  them,  Pomp,”  was  Singleton’s  quiet  order, 
and  Pomp  turned  to  obey,  when  one  of  the  prisoners  yelled  at  the  top 
of  his  voice: 

“  Fight,  men  !  We  are  betrayed  !” 

Sergeant  McDonald  split  him  from  crown  to  chin  with  his  heavy 
saber,  remarking: 

“  The  wise  man  keeps  his  mouth  closed,  but  the  fool’s  head  is 
opened  by  his  enemy.” 

But  the  cry  alarmed  the  enemy  outside,  and  they  made  a  rush  to 
enter  the  house.  When  nearly  a  score  had  entered,  the  patriots  poured 
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a  volley  iuto  their  midst  which  laid  hall  their  number  on  the  floor  in 
the  agonies  of  death. 

Then  a  hand  to  hand  saber  light  ensued,  and  tiie  clash  of  steel  told 
those  without  that  foes  had  met  in  a  death  grapple  inside. 

The  British  and  Tories,  thinking  the  only  enemies  present  were 
inside  the  house,  rallied  around  it  and  prepared  to  sustain  their 
comrades.  But  Baxter  and  Conyers  came  forth  from  their  hiding 
places  and  poured  a  deadly  tire  into  their  rear. 

Then  they  suspected  that  the  Swamp  Fox  had  entrapped  them  and 
fled  in  every  direction. 

The  patriots  had  never  gained  such  an  easy  victory.  The  enemy 
was  utterly  panic  stricken,  and  sought  safety  in  the  swamp  below  the 
plantation,  pursued  by  Baxter  and  Conyers  and  their  men. 

Mrs.  Singletou  and  Harriet  Peyton  were  soon  brought  in  from  their 
place  of  concealment,  and  told  of  the  'severe  drubbing  the  patriots 
bad  given  the  redcoats. 

The  dead  were  buried,  and  all  the  signs  of  the  conflict  destroyed 
except  where  bullets  had  lodged  in  the  walls  of  the  house.  The 
patriots  encamped  there  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

ROBERT’S  MARRIAGE— CONCLUSION 

! 

-  The  second  defeat  at  the  Singleton  plantation  so  enraged  the  British 
commander  at  Charleston  that  he  resolved  to  sweep  the  whole  Santee 
regions,  and  disperse  the  force  of  Marion. 

Tarleton  himself  was  given  the  command,  and  that  fierce  rider 
started  out  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry  to  sweep  the  Santee  country 
clear  of  the  patriots. 

Marion  well  knew  that  his  poor,  disjointed  band  could  not  contend 
in  an  open  field  against  such  an  overwhelming  force,  so  he  retreated 
to  his  swamp  and  kept  out  of  the  way. 

Tarleton  rode  through  the  district  and  destroyed  nearly  every  place 
in  the  line  of  his  route.  The  Singleton  plantation  was  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed,  every  house  and  barn  ou  the  place  being  burned  to  the 
ground. 

Mrs.  Singleton  and  Harriet  Peyton  made  their  escape  the  day  be¬ 
fore  Tarleton’s  arrival,  and  went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Santee. 

Pomp  was  concealed  in  the  swamp  below  the  plantation,  and  saw 
the  blaze  from  the  old  cabin  in  which  he  was  born.  His  eyes  flashed 
implacable  hate  to  the  enemies  of  liberty. 

“  Go  it,  dar,  yer  old  redcoats,”  he  said.  “  Bimeby  de  Swamp  Fox 
an’  de  swamp  goat  git  yer,  an’  den  dere’U  be  anoder  fire,  suah!” 

When  the  diabolical  work  was  done  the  enemy  was  satisfied,  as  he 
turned  and  marched  leisurely  back  towards  Georgetown.  But  on  the 
way  a  company  of  his  command  was  sent  over  the  Pedee  river  to  dis¬ 
perse  a  small  body  of  patriots  said  to  be  encamped  there. 

That  small  body  of  patriots  were  lions  in  their  pathway. 

Robert  Singleton  and  Baxter  were  there  with  their  brave  followers. 
The  result  was  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  redcoats. 

Tarleton  hastened  back  to  the  city  to  report  the  success  of  his  expe¬ 
dition,  and  the  patriots  returned  to  rejoin  Marion  at  Snow’s  Island. 

The  destruction  of  the  Singleton  plantation  left  Mrs.  Singleton  and 
Harriet  Peyton  without  a  shelter  over  their  heads.  Their  homes  were 


in  Charleston,  where  they  could  not  go  now  on  account  of  the  bitter 
feeling  against  young  Robert  Singleton  amongst  the  British  officers. 
They  were  in  the  patriot  camp,  sharing  the  scanty  provisions  of  the 
soldiers  and  suflering  all  the  hardships  of  camp  life. 

“  Harriet,”  said  Robert,  one  evening  as  they  stood  near  a  email 
camp  fire,  “this  is  an  unpleasant  life  for  you  and  mother.  I  wish  I 
could  better  it.  I  know  of  but  one  way,  and  that  will  rest  entirely 
with  yourself.” 

“  What  is  that?”  she  asked. 

“  That  we  marry  at  once.  As  my  wife  you  will  be  more  at  home  ’ 
under  my  protection.” 

The  brave  young  maiden  looked  up  into  his  face  with  trustful  ten- 
derne38  and  said : 

“  If  you  really  wish  it,  Robert,  I  shall  make  no  objection.” 

“  I  do  wish  it,  Harriet,  and  think  it  would  be  the  best  for  both  you 
and  mother.” 

“  Then  I  am  ready  at  any  time.” 

He  pressed  her  hand  and  whispered  in  her  ear: 

“  Two  parsons  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  a  lot  of  prisoners  also. 

We  will  then  be  married.” 

She  blushed  and  looked  happy,  and  went  back  to  the  tent  to  inform  ? ! 
Mrs.  Singleton  of  the  coming  event.  The  good  mother  made  no  objec¬ 
tion,  and  they  proceeded  to  make  some  little  preparations  to  celebrate 
the  event. 

Captain  Baxter,  the  big  burly  captain  of  the  Pedee  Rangers,  got 
wind  of  it,  and  at  once  resolved  to  erect  a  bower  of  green  cedars  for 
their  especial  benefit.  He  whispered  his  intentions  to  his  men,  and 
they  entered  heartily  into  his  plans. 

Before  sunrise  they  had  gathered  an  immense  pile  of  green  cedar 
boughs,  and  proceeded  to  erect  the  arch  and  bower. 

By  noon  it  was  finished,  and  then  two  old  negro  fiddlers  were 
brought  in  from  a  neighboring  plantation. 

When  the  escort  with  prisoners  and  the  two  parsons  reached  the 
island  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  ceremony. 

“  Marse  Robert,”  whispered  Pomp  to  his  young  master  just  before 
the  ceremony  was  to  take  place,  “dat  Marse  Bailey  is  wid  dem  pris’u- 
ers.” 
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“  Is  that  so?”  exclaimed  Robert. 

“  Yes,  sah.  I  hab  done  gone  an*  saw  him  dar,  suah.” 

Robert  sent  for  Captain  Baxter  and  said  to  him: 

“  I  have  one  favor  more  to  ask  of  you,  captain.” 

“  Tell  me  what  it  is,  then,”  said  Baxter,  “and  I  will  grant  it  if  in 
my  power.” 

“  You  remember  Captain  Bailey,  of  the  British  army?” 

“  Yes— he  who  wanted  to  cut  you  out  with  Miss  Peyton?” 

“  The  same  fellow.  Well,  Pomp  tells  me  that  he’s  among  those  pris¬ 
oners  who  are  on  the  way  across  to  Greene’s  command.  I  want  you  to 
bring  him  out  and  let  him  be  a  witness  to  my  marriage  to  Miss  Pey¬ 
ton.” 
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“  Good— good!”  cried  Baxter,  bringing  his  burly  palm  down  on  his 
thigh  with  a  tremendous  thump.  “  I’ll  do  it!  It’ll  serve  the  rascal 
just  right.” 

When  everything  was  in  readiness  Robert  and  Harriet  took  their 
stand  under  the  arch  of  cedars,  and  the  minister  in  frout  of  them. 

All  the  patriots  in  the  camp  were  crowded  around  to  witness  the 
ceremony. 

Suddenly  Captain  Baxter  marched  up,  leading  Captain  Bailey  by 
the  arm,  a  bound  prisoner,  and  halted  within  ten  feet  of  the  happy 
couple. 

There  was  a  happy  and  triumphant  light  in  Singleton’s  eyes  as  he 
met  Bailey’s  gaze. 
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Then,  without  uttering  a  word,  he  nodded  to  the  minister  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  could  proceed. 

In  ten  minutes  they  were  pronounced  man  and  wife. 

'  Captain  Bailey  said  not  a  word,  but  his  face  was  deathly  pale.  His 
eyes  gleamed  implacable  hate,  and  he  bit  his  lips  till  they  bled. 

When  the  ceremony  was  over  Baxter  led  the  prisoner  away,  and 
Robert  turned  with  his  bride  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
brave  soldiers  around  them. 

?  General  Marion  was  the  first  to  congratulate  them,  and  Colonel 
Horry  next. 


Pomp  bur3t  out  shouting  “  glory  hallelujah  ”  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Robert  Singleton  then  sent  his  bride  and  mother  away  under  a 
strong  escort  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  they  remained  until  the  Brit¬ 
ish  were  driven  from  the  country  and  the  war  ended.  He  rejoined 
them  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  settled  down  in  Charleston. 
Their  first  child  was  named  Francis  Marion. 

Pomp  was  given  his  freedom,  but  he  remained  on  the  Singleton 
estate  until  his  death,  some  thirty  years  after.  He  spent  his  old  age 
in  recounting  to  his  children  the  great  deeds  of  Marion  and  his  men, 
of  whom  the  Swamp  Goat  was  one. 
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VALUABLE  INFORMATION  ON  EVERY  SUBJECT. 


Price  Only  1 0  Cents  Each. 


No.  1.  Napoleon’s  Oraculum  and  Dream 
Book. — Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human 
destiny;  also  tbe  true  meaning  of  almost  any 
kind  of  dreams,  togother  with  charms,  ceremo¬ 
nies,  and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete 
book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  2.  How  to  Do  Tricks.— The  great  book 
of  magic  and  card  tricks,  containing  full  in¬ 
struction  of  all  the  leading  card  tricks  of  the 
day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as 
performed  by  our  leading  magicians;  every  boy 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book,  as  it  will  both 
amuse  and  instruct.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  3.  How  to  Flirt. — The  arts  and  wiles  of 
flirtation  are  fully  explained  by  this  little  book. 
Besides  the  various  methods  of  handkerchief, 
fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation, 
it  contains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  senti¬ 
ment  of  flowers,  which  is  interesting  to  every¬ 
body,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  hap¬ 
py  without  one.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  4.  How  to  Dance  is  the  title  of  a  new 
and  handsome  little  book  just  issued  by  Frank 
Tousey.  It  contains  full  instructions  in  the  art 
of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at 
parties,  how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for 
calling  off  in  all  popular  square  dances.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  5.  How  to  Make  Love. — A  complete 
guide  to  love,  courtship  and  marriage,  giving 
sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 
things  not  generally  known.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  6.  Howto  Become  an  Athlete. — Giving 
full  instruction  for  the  use  of  dumb-bells,  In¬ 
dian  clubs,  parallel  bars,  horizontal  bars  and 
various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  Every  boy  can  become  strong  and  healthy 
by  following  the  instructions  contained  in  this 
little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th.  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  7.  How  to  Keep  Birds.— Handsomely 
illustrated,  and  containing  full  instructions  for 
the  management  and  training  of  the  canary, 
mocking-bird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet, 

?arrot,  etc.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
ousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  8.  How  to  Become  a  Scientist. — A  use¬ 
ful  and  instructive  book,  giving  a  complete 
treatise  on  chemistry ;  also,  experiments  in 
acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry, 
and  directions  for  making  fire-works,  colored 
fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This  book  cannot  be  f 
equaled.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  9.  How  to  Become  a  Ventriloquist. — 

By  Harry  Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away. 
Every  intelligent  boy  reading  this  book  of  in¬ 
structions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting 
multitudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imi¬ 
tations),  can  master  the  art,  and  create  any 
amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is 
the  greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s 
millions  (of  fun)  in  it.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  10.  How  to  Box.— The  art  of  self-defense 
made  easy.  Containing  over  thirty  illustrations 
of  guards,  blows,  and  the  different  positions  of 
a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will 
teach  you  how  to  box  without  an  instructor. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  11.  How  to  Write  Bove-Betters. — A 
most  complete  little  book,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  writing  love-letters,  and  when  to  use 
them;  also  giving  specimen  letters  for  both 
young  and  old.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  12.  How  to  Write  Betters  to  Badies.— 
Giving  complete  instructions  for  writing  letters 
to  ladies  on  all  subjects;  also  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction,  notes  and  requests.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  13.  How  to  Do  it;  or,  Book  of  Eti- 
quette. — It  is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that 
every  young  man  desires  to  know  all  about. 
Send  10  cents  and  get  it.  There’s  happiness  in 
it.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West 
26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  14.  How  to  Make  Candy.— A  complete 
hand-book  for  making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice¬ 
cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  15.  How  to  Become  Rich.— This  won¬ 
derful  book  presents  you  with  the  example  and 
life  experience  of  some  of  the  most  noted  and 
wealthy  men  in  the  world,  including  the  self* 
made  men  of  our  country.  The  book  is  edited 
by  one  of  the  most  successful  men  of  the  present 
age,  whose  own  example  is  in  itself  guide  enough 
for  those  who  aspire  to  fame  and  money.  The 
book  will  give  you  the  secret.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  16.  How  to  Keep  a  Window  Garden.— 
Containing  full  instructions  for  constructing  a 
window  garden  either  in  town  or  country, 
and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising 
beautiful  flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete 
book  of  the  kind  ever  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  17.  How  to  Dress.— Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  in  the  art  of  dressing  and  appearing 
well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the  selections 
of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made 
up.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  18.  How  to  Become  Beautiful.— One  of 
the  brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Everybody  wishes  to 
know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  cost¬ 
less.  Read  this  book  and  be  convinced  how  to 
become  Beautiful.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  W est  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  19.  Frank  Tousey’s  United  States  Dis¬ 
tance  Tables,  Pocket  Companion  and  Guide. 
—Giving  the  official  distances  on  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Also 
table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  pores, 
hack  fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the 
census,  etc.,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  handy  books  published.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  20.  How  to  Entertain  an  Evening  Par¬ 
ty.— A  very  valuable  little  book  just  published. 
A  complete  compendium  of  games,  sports,  card- 
diversions,  comic  recreations,  etc.,  suitable  for 
parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  con¬ 
tains  more  for  the  money  than  any  book  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  21.  How  to  Hunt  and  Fish. — The  mos, 
complete  hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  full  instructions  about  guns, 
hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing,  to¬ 
gether  with  descriptions  of  game  and  flsht 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  22.  How  to  Do  Second  Sight. — Heller’s 
second  sight  explained  by  his  former  assistant, 
Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how  the  secret  dia¬ 
logues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician 
and  the  boy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the 
codes  and  signals.  The  only  authentic  explana¬ 
tion  of  second  sight.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  23.  How  to  Explain  Dreams.— Every¬ 
body  dreams,  from  the  little  child  to  the  aged 
man  and  woman.  This  little  book  gives  the  ex- 

Filanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with 
ucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  “  Napoleon’s  Orac¬ 
ulum,”  the  book  of  fate.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  24.  How  to  Write  Betters  to  Gentle¬ 
men.— Containing  full  directions  for  writing 
to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects;  also  giving  sam¬ 
ple  letters  for  instruction.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  25.  How  to  Become  a  Gymnast.— Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gym¬ 
nastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises.  Embrac¬ 
ing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W. 
Macdonald.  A  handy  and  useful  book.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  26.  How  to  Row,  Sail  and  Build  a 
Boat.— Fully  illustrated.  Every  boy  should 
know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat.  Full  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with 
instructions  on  swimming  and  riding,  compan¬ 
ion  sports  to  boating.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street 
New  York.  ^ 

No.  27.  How  to  Recite  and  Book  of  Reci. 
tations.— Containing  the  most  popular  selec¬ 
tions  in  use,  comprising  Dutch  dialect,  French 
dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  togeth¬ 
er  with  many  standard  readings.  Price  10  cents 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  28.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes.— Everyone 

is  desirous  of  knowing  what  his  futura  life  will 
bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or  misery, 

I  wealth  or  povery.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at 
this  little  book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced. 
Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell  the  fortune  of  your 
friends.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  29.  How  to  Become  an  Inventor-— 
Every  boy  should  know  how  inventions  origin¬ 
ate.  This  book  explains  them  all,  giving  exam¬ 
ples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  op¬ 
tics,  pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.,  etc.  The 
most  instructive  book  published.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  30.  How  to  Cook.— One  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  books  on  cooking  ever  published.  It 
contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats,  fish,  game, 
and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  reci¬ 
pes  by  one  of  our  most  popular  cooks.  Only  10 
cents  per  copy.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  street,  New  York. 

No.  31.  How  to  Become  a  Speaker.— Con¬ 
taining  fourteen  illustrations,  giving  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  requisite  to  become  a  good  speak¬ 
er,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing 
gems  from  all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and 
poetry,  arranged  in  the  most  simple  and  con 
cise  manner  possible.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  32.  How  to  Ride  a  Bicycle.— Hand¬ 
somely  illustrated,  and  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  mounting,  riding  and  managing  a  bi¬ 
cycle,  fully  explained  with  practical  illustra-  , 
tions;  also  drections  for  picking  out  a  machine, 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publish¬ 
er,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  33.  How  to  Behave.— Containing  the 
rules  and  etiquette  of  good  society  and  the  easi¬ 
est  and  most  approved  methods  of  appearing  to 
good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theater, 
church,  and  in  the  drawing-room.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  23 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  34.  How  to  Fence. — Containing  full  in¬ 
struction  for  fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broad¬ 
sword;  also  instruction  in  archery.  Described 
with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving 
the  best  positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  35.  How  to  Play  Games. — A  complete 
and  useful  little  book,  containing  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle,  backgam¬ 
mon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  Price  10  cents, 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West26ttv 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  36.  How  to  Solve  Conundrums.— Con¬ 
taining  all  the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day. 
amusing  riddles,  curious  catches  and  witty  say¬ 
ings.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  37.  How  to  Keep  House. — It  contains 
information  for  everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and 
women;  it  will  teach  you  how  to  make  almost 
anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  or¬ 
naments,  brackets  cements,  aeolian  harps,  anc 
bird  lime  for  catching  birds.  Price  10  cents 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  2btn 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  38.  Ilowto  Become  Your  Own  Doctor 
— A  wonderful  book,  containing  useful  an 
practical  information  in  the  treatment  of  ora 
nary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  even 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  re>. 
pes  for  general  complaints.  Price  10  cents.  -V, 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  -hi* 
Street,  New  York. 


BOOKS  THAT  TELL  YOU  EVERYTHING. 


N»\  ?!'.  How  It*  l.tvist'  Dogs,  Poultry,  Pig 
win  Ami  Rabbits.— A  useful  and  instructive 
book.  Handsomely"  illustrated.  By  Ira  Dro- 
traw.  IVioe  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey. 
publisher,  A'  W  est  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  40.  How  to  Make  and  Set  Traps.— In- 
eluding  hints  on  how  to  cateh  moles,  weasels, 
otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds.  Also  how  to 
cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Har- 
r  :  g:on  Keene.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  p»  Misher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
Y  ork. 

No.  41.  The  Boys  of  New  York  End  Men’s 
Jv»ke  Book,— Containing  a  great  variety  of  the 
latest  jokes  used  by  the  most  famous  end  men 
No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without  this 
wonderful  little  book.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 

No.  43.  The  Boys  of  New  York  Stump 

Speaker.— Containing  a  varied  assortment  of 
stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch  and  Irish.  Also 
end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home 
amusement  and  amateur  shows.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


**d.  How  to  Write  letters. — A  wonder¬ 
ful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your 
sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sister,  brother, 
employer  ;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  anybody 
you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and 
every  young  lady  in  the  land  should  have  this 
book.  It  is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers.  Price 
10  cents,  or  sent  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
VY  est  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  54.  How  to  Keep  and  Manage  Pets. 

—Giving  complete  information  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  and  method  of  raising,  keening,  taming, 
breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also 

Giving  full  instructions  for  making  cages,  etc. 
hilly  explained  by  28  illustrations,  making  it 
the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
imblisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  55.  How  to  Collect  Stamps  and  Coins. 
— Containing  valuable  information  regarding 
the  collecting  and  arranging  of  stamps  and 
coins.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  43.  How  to  Become  a  Magician. — Con¬ 
taining  the  grandest  assortment  of  magical  il¬ 
lusions  ever  placed  before  the  public.  Also 
tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  44.  How  to  Write  in  an  Album.— Con¬ 
taining  selected  verses  suitable  for  any  time  or 
occasion.  Also  acrostics  and  valentines.  Price 
10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  45.  The  Boys  of  New  York  Minstrel 
Guide  and  Joke  Book.— Something  new  and 
very  instructive.  Every  boy  should  obtain  this 
book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  organ¬ 
izing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe,  and  will  cost 
i  you  but  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  46.  How  to  Make  and  Use  Electricity. 

—A  description  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  electro-magnetism  ;  together  with 
full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Bat¬ 
teries.  etc.  By  George  Trebel.  A.  M,.  M.  D. 
Containing  over  fifty  illustrations.  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.,  or  sent  to  your  address, 
postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No.  56.  How  to  Become  an  Engineer. — 

Containing  .full  instructions  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  become  a  locomotive  engineer;  also  di¬ 
rections  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  full  description  of  everything  an 
engineer  should  know.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  we  will  send  it  to 
you,  postage  free,  upon  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  57.  How  to  make  Musical  Instru¬ 
ments.— Full  directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo, 
Violin,  Zither,  AEolian  Harp,  Xylophone  and 
other  musical  instruments;  together  with  a 
brief  description  of  nearly  every  musical  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  Pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  20  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal 
Marines.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  N.  Y. 

No.  58.  How  to  be  a  Detective. — By  Old 
King  Brady,  the  world  known  detective.  In 
which  he  lays  down  some  valuable  and  sensible 
rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  ad¬ 
ventures  and  experiences  of  well-known  detect¬ 
ives.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  47.  How  to  Break,  Ride,  and  Drive  a 
Horse.— A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  De¬ 
scribing  the  most  useful  horses  for  business,  the 
best  horses  for  the  road  ;  also  valuable  recipes 
for  diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse.  Price  10  cents. 
For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  sent,  post-paid, 
on  receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  48.  How  to  Build  and  Sail  Canoes. — 

A  handy  book  for  boys,  containing  full  direc¬ 
tions  for  constructing  canoes  and  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  49.  How  to  Debate.— Giving  rules  for 
conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates,  ques¬ 
tions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources  for 
procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  sent  to  your 
address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  50.  Howto  Stuff  Birds  and  Animals. — 

A  valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collect¬ 
ing,  preparing,  mounting,  and  preserving  birds, 
animals,  and  insects.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
at  all  news-stands,  or  sent  post-paid,  on  receipt 
of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  51.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Cards.— 
Containing  explanations  of  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable  to  card  tricks; 
of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  re¬ 
quiring  sleight-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving 
sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of  specially  prepared 
cards.  By  Professer  HafPner.  With  illustra¬ 
tions.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  by  Frank  Tousey,  publisher, 
29  \Ve3t  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  52.  How  to  Play  Cards.’— A  complete 
and  handy  little  book,  giving  the  rules  and  full 
direct  ions  for  playing  Euchre,  Cribbage,  Cas- 
sino,  Forty-Five,  Bounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw 
Poker,  Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many 
c  her  popular  games  of  cards.  Price  10  cents. 
For  safe  by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  or  we  will  send  it  to  your  address, 
J- -h  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address 
Fraoz  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  Y'ork. 


No.  59.  How  to  Make  a  Magic  Lantern. 

— Containing  a  description  of  the  lantern,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  history  and  invention.  Also 
full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides. 
Handsomely  illustrated,  by  John  Allen.  Price 
10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  60.  How  to  Become  a  Photographer. 

—Containing  useful  information  regarding  the 
Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also  how  to  make 
photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By 
Captain  W.  De  W.  Abney.  Price  10  cents.  For 
sale  at  all  news-stands,  or  sent,  post  paid,  on 
receipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  61.  How  to  Become  a  Bowler.— A 

complete  manual  of  bowling.  Containing  full 
instructions  for  playing  all  the  standard  Ameri¬ 
can  and  German  games;  together  with  rules 
and  systems  of  sporting  in  use  by  the  principal 
bowling  clubs  in  the  United  States.  By  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Batterson.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale 
by  all  newsdealers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  or  sent  to  your  address,  postage  free, 
on  receipt  of  the  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  New  York. 

No.  62.  How  to  Become  a  West  Point 
Military  Cadet.— Con  tabling  full  explanations 
how  to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Ex¬ 
aminations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department, 
and  all  a  boy  should  know  to  be  a  Cacfet.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of 
“How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.”  Price  10 
cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent  to 
your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  63.  How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet. — 
Complete  instructions  of  how  to  gain  admission 
to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  Also  con¬ 
taining  the  course  of  instructions,  descriptions 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch, 
and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to  become 
an  officer  in  the  Uuited  States  Navy.  Compiled 
and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  Author  of  “How 
to  Become  a  West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 
Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  every  newsdealer  in 
1  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  will  be  sent 
to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the 
price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
!  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  64.  How  to  Make  Electrical  Ma¬ 
chines.— Containing  full  directions  for  making 
electrical  machines,  induction  coils,  dynamos, 
and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  elec¬ 
tricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Price  10  cents.  For  sale  by  all  news¬ 
dealers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or 
will  be  sent  to  your  address,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher. 
29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  65.  Muldoon’s  Jokes.— This  is  one  of 
the  most  original  joke  books  ever  published, 
and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains 
a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit, 
humorist,  and  practical  joker  of  the  day.  We  i 
offer  this  amusing  book,  together  with  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  “Muldoon,”  for  the  small  sum  of  10 
cents.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  joke  should  obtain  a  copy  immediately. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York.  1 

No.  66.  How  to  Do  Puzzles.— Containing 
over  300  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums, 
with  key  to  same.  A  complete  book.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  67.  How  to  Do  Electrical  Tricks. — 

Containing  a  large  collection  of  instructive  and 
highly  aniusing  electrical  tricks,  together  with 
illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents. 
Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 


No.  68.  How  to  Do  Chemical  Tricks. — 

Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amusing 
and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated.  Price  10 
cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29 
West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


No.  69.  How  to  Do  Sleight  of  Hand.— 

Containg  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks 
used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the  secret 
of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  An¬ 
derson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey, 
publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 

No.  70.  How  to  Make  Magic  Toys. — Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  Magic  Toys 
and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


No.  71.  How  to  Do  Mechanical  Tricks. — 

Containing  complete  instructions  for  performing 
over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address 
Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street, 
New  York. 


No.  72.  How  to  Do  Sixty  Tricks  With 
Cards.— Embracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most 
deceptive  card  tricks,  with  illustrations.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 


No.  73.  How  to  Do  Tricks  With  Num¬ 
bers. — Showing  many  curious  tricks  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A.  Ander¬ 
son.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  74.  How  to  Write  Letters  Correctly. 

—Containing  full  instructions  for  writing  let¬ 
ters  on  almost  any  subject;  also  rules  for  punc¬ 
tuation  and  composition;  together  with  speci¬ 
men  letters.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  75.  How  to  Become  a  Conjurer. — 

Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes,  Dice,  Cnpa 
and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing  36  illustra¬ 
tions.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York. 

No.  76.  How  to  Tell  Fortunes  by  the 
Hand.— Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes 
by  the  aid  of  the  lines  of  the  hand,  or  the  secret 
of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future 
events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated.  By  A.  Anderson.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  YTork. 

No.  77.  How  to  Do  40  Tricks  With  Cards. 

—Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  perform¬ 
ed  by  leading  conjurers  and  magicians.  Ar¬ 
ranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 
Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank  Tousey,  pub¬ 
lisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  Y'ork. 

No.  78.  How  to  Do  the  Black  Art. — Con¬ 
taining  a  complete  description  of  the  mysteries 
of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand,  together  with 
many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated.  Price  10  cents.  Address  Frank 
Toiisey,  publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New 
York. 

No.  79.  How  to  Become  an  Actor. — Con¬ 
taining  complete  instructions  how  to  make  \ip 
for  various  characters  on  the  stage;  together 
with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompt¬ 
er,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a 
prominent  Stage  Manager.  Price  10  cents.  Ad¬ 
dress  Frank  Tousey,  publisher,  29  West  26th 
Street,  New  York, 


LATEST  ISSUES  OF  THE  FIVE  GENT  COMIC  LIBRARY. 


84  Muldoon’s  Base  Ball  Olub  in  Boston,  by  Tom  Teaser 

85  A  Bad  Kgg  ;  or.  Hard  to  Crack,  by  Tom  Teaser 

86  Sam;  or,  The  Troublesome  Foundling, 

by  Peter  Pad 

87  Muldoon’s  Base  Ball  Club  in  Philadelphia, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

88  Jimmy  Grimes;  or.  Sharp,  Smart  and  Sassy, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

89  Little  Tommy  Bounce;  or,  Something  Like  Iiis 

Dad,  by  Peter  Pad 

90  Muldoon’s  Picnic,  by  Tom  Teaser 

91  Little  Tommy  Bounce  on  Ilis  Travels;  or,  Doing 

America  tor  Fun,  by  Peter  Pad 

92  Boarding-School;  or,  Sam  Bowser  at  Work  and 

Play,  by  Peter  Pad 

93  Next  Door;  or,  The  Irish  Twins,  by  Toni  Teaser 

94  The  Aldermen  Sweeneys  of  New  York, 

by  Tom  1  easer 

95  A  Bad  Boy’s  Note  Book,  by  “  Ed” 

96  A  Bad  Boy  at  School,  by  “Ed” 

97  Jimmy  Grimes,  Jr.;  or,  the  Torment  of  the  vil¬ 

lage,  by  Tom  Teaser 

98  Jack  and  Jim;  or.  Rackets  and  Scrapes  at 

School,  by  Tom  Teaser 

99  The  Book  Agent’s  Luck,  by  “  Ed  ” 

100  Muldoon’s  Boarding  House,  by  Tom  Teaser 

101  Muldoon’s  Brother  Dan,  by  Tom  Teaser 

102  The  Traveling  Dude;  or.  The  Comical  Advent¬ 

ures  of  Clarence  Fitz  Roy  Jones,  by  Tom  Teaser 

103  Senator  Muldoon,  by  Tom  Teaser 

104  The  Shortys’  Minstrels;  or,  Working  the  Same 

Old  Rackets,  by  Peter  Pad 

105  The  Comical  Adventures  of  Two  Dudes, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

106  Muldoon,  the  Cop.  Part  f,  by  Tom  Teaser 

107  Muldoon,  the  Cop.  Part  II,  by  Tom  Teaser 

108  Billy  Moss;  or,  From  One  Thing  to  Another, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

109  Truthful  Jack;  or.  On  Board  the  Nancy  Jane, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

110  Fred  Fresh;  or.  As  Green  as  Grass,  by  Tom  Teaser 

111  The  Deacon’s  Boy;  or,  The  Worst  in  Town, 

by  Peter  Pad 

112  Johnny  Brown  &  Co.  at  School;  or,  The  Deac¬ 

on’s  Boy  at  His  Old  Tricks,  by  Peter  Pad 

113  Jim,  Jack  and  Jim;  or,  Three  Hard  Nuts  to 

Crack,  by  Tom  Teaser 

114  Smart  &  Co.,  the  Boy  Peddlers,  by  Peter  Pad 

115  The  Two  Boy  Clowns;  or,  A  Summer  With  a 

Circus,  by  Tom  Teaser 

116  Benny  Bounce;  or,  A  Block  of  the  Old  Chip. 

by  Peter  Pad 


117  Young  Dick  Plunket;  or.  The  Trials  and  Tribu¬ 
lations  of  Ebenezer  Crow,  _  _  by  Sam  Smiley 


118  Muldoon  in  Ireland;  or,  The  Solid  Man  on  tb® 

Old  Sod,  by  Tom  Tet 

119  Muldoon’s  Grocery  Store.  Parti,  by  lorn  I  ei 


easer 
easer 

Part  II,  by  Tom  Teaser 


i easer 


i easer 


120  Muldoon’s  Grocery  Store.  .  . 

121  Bob  Bright;  or,  A  Boy  of  Business  and  Fun. 

Part  I,  by  Tom  'l  et 

122  Bob  bright;  or,  A  Boy  of  Business  and  Fun 

Part  11,  by  Tom  Te 

123  Muldoon’s  Trip  Around  the  World.  Part  I, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

124  Muldoon’s  Trip  Around  the  World.  Part  II, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

125  Muldoon’s  Hotel.  Part  I.  by  Tom  Teaser 

126  Muldoon  s  Hotel.  Part  II  by  Tom  Teaser 

127  Muldoon’s  Christmas,  by  Tom  TeaRer 

128  The  Shortys’  Christmas  Rackets,  by  Peter  Pad 

129  Sam  Smart,  Jr.;  or.  Following  in  the  Footsteps 

of  His  Dud.  Part  I.  by  Peter  Pad 

130  Sam  Smart,  Jr,;  or.  Following  in  the  Footsteps 

of  His  Dad.  Part  II,  by  Peter  Pad 

131  Three  of  Us;  or.  Hustling  for  Boodle  aDd  Fun. 

Part  I.  by  Tom  Teaser 

132  Three  of  Us;  or,  Hustling  for  Boodle  and  Fun. 

Part  II.  by  Tom  Teaser 

133  Out  For  Fun;  or  Six  Months  With  a  Show, 

oy  Peter  Pad 

134  Dick  Duck,  the  Boss  of  the  Town,  by  Tom  Teaser 

135  The  Shortys  Doing  Europe:  or,  On  a  Grand 

Tour  for  Fun.  Part  I,  by  Sam  Smiley 

136  The  Shortys  Doing  Europe;  or,  On  a  Grand 

Tour  for  Fun.  Part  II,  by  Sam  Smiley 

137  Aunt  Maria;  or,  She  Thought  She  Knew  It  All, 

by  Sam  Smiley 

138  Muldoon  In  Chicago;  or.  The  Solid  Man  at  the 

World’s  Fair,  by  Tom  Teaser 

139  Cousin  Harry;  or,  An  English  Boy  in  America, 

Part  I.  by  Sam  Smiley 

140  Cousin  Harry;  or,  An  English  Boy  in  America, 

Part  II.  by  Sam  Smiley 

141  A  New  Tommy  Bounce;  or.  The  Worst  of  the 

Lot.  Part  I.  by  Sam  Smiley 

142  A  New  ’lummy  Bounce;  or.  The  Worst  of  the 

Lot.  Part  II.  by  Sam  Smiley 

143  Stump;  or,  “Little,  But,  Oh,  My!”  Part  I. 

by  Peter  Pad 

144  Stump;  or,  “  Little,  But,  Oh,  My!”  Part  11. 

by  Peter  Pad 


145  Shoo-Fly;  or.  Nobody’s  Moke.  Part  I. 

by  Tom  Teaser 

146  Shoo-Fly;  or,  Nobody’s  Moke.  Part  II. 

by  Tom  Teaser 


147  Chips  and  Chin  Chin,  the  Two  Orphans.  Part 

I.  by  Peter  Pad 

148  Chips  and  Chin  Chin,  the  Two  Orphans.  Part 

II.  by  Peter  Pad 

149  The  Shortys  on  the  Road;  or,  In  the  Old  Busi¬ 

ness  .Just  for  Fun.  Part  I,  by  Peter  Pad 

150  The  Shortys  on  the  Road ;  or,  In  the  Old  Busi¬ 

ness  Just  for  Fun.  Part  II,  by  Peter  Pad 

151  Our  Willie;  or,  The  Last  of  the  Fitz-Herberts, 

by  Tom  I  easer 

152  Plaster  and  Stickem;  or,  Out  For  the  Stuff, 

by 

153  Muldoon’s  Flats.  Part  I.  by 

154  Muldoon’s  Flats.  Part  II.  by' 

155  Boarding  School  Scrapes;  or,  The  Rackets 

Young  Ventriloquist.  Part  I.  by  Tom  l  easer 

156  Boarding  School  Scrapes;  or.  The  Rackets  of  a 

Young  Ventriloquist  Part  II.  by  Tom  Teaser 

157  Yellow  and  Black;  or.  The  Two  Bosses  of 

Whackington  Academy.  Part  I.  by  Sam  Smiley 

158  Yellow  and  Black;  or,  The  Two  Bosses  of 

Whackington  Academy.  Part  II.  by  Sam  Smiley 

159  Fred  Frollick,  the  Boy  Ventriloquist;  or,  The 

Torment  of  the  Town.  Parti.  by  Tom  Teaser 

160  Fred  Frollick,  the  Boy  Ventriloquist;  or.  The 

Torment  of  the  Town.  Part  II.  by  Tom  Teaser 

161  Mortimer  Merry;  or.  The  Pranks  of  a  Boy  Mes¬ 

merist.  Part  I.  by  Tom  Teaser 

162  Mortimer  Merry;  or,  The  Pranks  of  a  Boy  Mes¬ 

merist.  Part  II.  by  Tom  Teaser 

163  The  Two  Mimics  ;  or,  Jack  and  Joe  Johnson  at 

School.  Part  I.  by  Sam  Smiley  r 

164  The  Two  Mimics  ;  or.  Jack  and  Joe  Johnson  at 

School.  Part  II.  by  Sam  Smiley 

165  Shorty;  or.  Kicked  Into  Good  Luck,  by  Peter  Pad 

166  Shorty  In  Luck,  by  Peter  Pad 

167  The  Mulcabey  Twins,  by  Tom  Teaser 

168  Corkey;  or.  The  Tricks  and  Travels  of  a  Supe, 

by  Tom  Teaser 

169  Shorty  Junior;  or.  The  Son  of  His  Dad, 

by  Peter  Pad 

170  Jim  Jams;  or,  Jack  of  All  Trades,  by  Tom  Teaser  > 

171  London  Bob;  or,  An  English  Boy  in  America. 

by  Tom  Teaser 

172  Ebenezer  Crow,  by  Peter  Pad 

173  Shorty  Junior  on  His  Ear;  or,  Always  on  a 

Racket,  by  Peter  Pad 

174  Hildebrandt  Fitzgum;  or,  My  Quiet  Little 

Cousin,  by  Tom  Teaser 

175  Billy  Bakkus,  the  Boy  with  the  Big  Mouth, 

by  Commodore  Ah-Look 

176  The  Shortys  Married  and  Settled  Down, 

by  Peter  Pad 


All  the  above  libraries  are  for  sale  by  all 
of  price.  Address 
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FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  29  West  26th  Street,  New  York. 


LATEST  ISSUES  UF  THE  FRANK  READE  LIBRARY. 


By «NONAME” 


98  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  “Sky  Scraper;”  or.  North  and 

South  Around  the  World. 

99  Under  the  Equator  from  Ecuador  to  Borneo;  or,  Frank 

Reade,  Jr.  s  Greatest  Submarine  Voyage. 

100  From  Coast  to  Coast;  or,  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Trip 

Across  Africa  in  His  Electric  “  Boomerang.” 

101  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  His  Electric  Car;  or,  Outwit¬ 

ting  a  Desperate  Gang. 

102  Lost  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon;  or,  Frank  Reade, 

Jr.’s  Great  Trip  With  His  New  Air-Ship,  the 
“Scud.” 

103  100  Miles  Below  the  Surface  of  the  Sea;  or,  The  Mar¬ 

velous  Trip  of  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  “Hard-Shell” 
Submarine  Boat. 

104  Abandoned  in  Alaska;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Thrill¬ 

ing  Search  for  a  Lost  Gold  Claim  With  His  New 
'New  Electric  Wagon. 

105  Around  the  Arctic  Circle;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s 

Most  Famous  Trip  With  His  Air-Ship,  the  “Orbit.” 

106  Under  Four  Oceans;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Submar¬ 

ine  Chase  of  a  “  Sea  Devil.” 

107  From  the  Nile  to  the  Niger;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 

Lost  in  the  Soudan  With  His  “Overland  Omnibus.” 

108  The  Chase  of  a  Comet;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Most 

Wonderful  Trip  With  His  "  New  Air-Ship  the 
“  Flash.” 


109  Lost  in  the  Great  Undertow;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s 

Submarine  Cruise  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 

110  From  Tropic  to  Tropic;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Latest 

Tour  With  His  Bicycle  Car. 

111  To  the  End  of  the  Earth  in  an  Air-Ship;  or,  Frank 

Reade,  Jr.’s  Great  Mid-Air  Flight. 

112  The  Underground  Sea;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Subter¬ 

ranean  Cruise  in  His  Submarine  boat. 

113  The  Mysterious  Mirage;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Desert 

Search  for  a  Secret  City  with  His  New  Overland 
Chaise. 

114  The  Electric  Island;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Search  for 

the  Greatest  Wonder  on  Earth  With  His  Air-Ship, 
the  “Flight.” 


115  For  Six  Weeks  Buried  in  a  Deep  Sea  Cave; 
,.,c  rank  Read e,  Jr.’s  Great  Submarine  Search 

116  1  he  Galleon  s  Gold;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  E 


or, 


Search. 


Deep  Sea 


117  Across  Australia  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr  ,  In  His  New 

Eleetric  Car;  or.  Wonderful  Adventures  in  the 
Antipodes. 

118  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Greatest  Flying  Machine;  or, 

Fighting  the  Terror  of  the  Coast 

119  On  the  Great  Meridian  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  In  His 

New  Air-Ship;  or,  A  Twenty-Five  Thousand  Mile 
Trip  in  Mid-Air. 

120  Under  the  Indian  Ocean  With  Frank  Reade  Jr  •  or 

A  Cruise  in  a  Submarine  Boat.  ’  ’ 


121  Astray  in  the  Selvas;  or.  The  Wild  Experiences  of 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Barney  and  Pomp,  in  South 
America  With  the  Electric  Cab. 

122  Lost  in  a  Comet’s  Tail;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Strange 

Adventure  With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

123  Six  Sunken  Pirates;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Marvelous 

Adventures  in  the  Deep  Sea. 

124  Beyond  the  Gold  Coast;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Over¬ 

land  Trip  With  His  Electric  Phaeton. 

125  Latitude  90°;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Most  Wonderful 

Mid-Air  Flight. 

126  Afloat  in  a  Sunken  Forest;  or,  With  Frank  Reade, 

Jr.,  on  a  Submarine  Cruise. 

127  Across  the  Desert  of  Fire;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s 

Marvelous  Trip  to  a  Strange  Country. 

128  Over  Two  Continents;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Long 

Distance  Flight  With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

129  The  Coral  Labyrinth;  or,  Lost  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 

in  a  Deep  Sea  Cave. 

130  Along  the  Orinoco;  or,  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in 

Venezuela. 

131  Across  the  Earth;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Latest  Trip 

With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

132  1,000  Fathoms  Deep;  or,  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in 

the  Sea  of  Gold. 

133  The  Island  in  the  Air;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Trip  to 

the  Tropics. 

134  In  the  Wild  Man’s  Land:  or,  With  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 

in  the  Heart  of  Australia. 

135  The  Sunken  Isthmus;  or,  With  Frank  Reade.  Jr.,  in 

the  Yucatan  Channel  With  His  New  Submarine 
Yacht  the  “Sen  Diver.” 

136  The  Lost  Caravan;  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.,  on  the 

Staked  Plains  With  His  “  Electric  Racer.’’ 

137  The  Transient  Lake;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Adven¬ 

tures  in  a  Mysterious  Country  With  His  New  Air- 
Ship,  the  “  Spectre.” 

138  The  Weird  Island;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Strange 

Submarine  Search  for  a  Deep  Sea  Wonder. 

139  The  Abandoned  Country;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Ex- 

ploring  a  New  Continent. 

140  Over  the  Steppes;  or.  Adrift  in  Asia  With  Frank 

Reade,  Jr. 

141  The  Unknown  Sea;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Under- 

W ater  Cruise. 

142  In  the  Black  Zone;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Quest  for 

the  Mountain  of  Ivory. 

143  The  Lost  Navigators;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Mid-Air 
,  Search  With  His  New  Air-Shin,  the  “Sky  Flyer.” 

144  Ihe  Magic  Island;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Deep  Sea 

Trip  of  Mystery. 

145  Ihrough  the  Tropics;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Adven- 

tures  in  the  Gran  Chaco. 

146  In  White  Latitudes;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Ten 

I  housand  Mile  Flight  Over  the  ITrozen  North, 


147  Below  thd  Sahara;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Exploring  an 

Underground  River  Wiith  His  Submarine  Boat. 

148  The  Black  Mogul;  or.  Through  India  With  Frank 

Reade,  Jr.,  Aboard  His  “  Electric  Boomer.” 

149  The  Missing  Planet;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Quest  for 

a  Fallen  Star  With  His  New  Air-Ship,  the  “Zenith.”  - 

150  The  Black  Squadron;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in  the 

Indian  Ocean  With  His  Submarine  Boat  the 
“  Rocket.” 

151  The  Prairie  Pirates;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Trip  to 

Texas  With  His  Electric  Vehicle  the  “Detective.” 

152  Over  the  orient;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Travels  in 

Turkey  With  His  New  Air-Ship. 

153  The  Black  Whirlpool;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Deep 

Sea  Search  tor  a  Lost  Ship. 

154  The  Silent  City;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Visit  to  a 

Strange  People  With  His  New  Electric  Flyer. 

155  The  White  Desert;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Trip  to  the 

Land  of  Tombs. 

156  Under  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr., 

Exploring  the  Sunken  Reef  of  Gold  With  His  New 
Submarine  Boat. 

157  The  Yellow  Khan;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Among  the 

Thugs  in  Central  India. 

158  Frank  lieade,  Jr.,  in  Japan  With  His  War  Cruiser  of 

the  Clouds. 

159  Fr.i nit  Reade,  Jr.,  in  Cuba;  or,  Helping  the  Patriots 

With  His  Latest  Air-Ship. 

160  Chasing  a  Pirate;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  on  a  Desperate 

Cruise. 

161  In  the  Land  of  Fire;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Among  the 

Head  Hunters. 

162  7,000  Miles  Underground;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Ex¬ 

ploring  a  Volcano 

163  The  Demon  of  the  Clouds;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and 

the  Ghosts  of  Phantom  Island. 

164  The  Cloud  City;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Most  Wonder¬ 

ful  Discovery. 

165  The  White  Atoll;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in  the  South 

Pacific. 

166  The  Monarch  of  the  Moon;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr  's 

Exploits  in  Africa  With  His  Electric  “  Thunderer.’’ 

167  37  Bags  of  Gold:  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Hunting  for  a 

Sunken  Steamer. 

168  The  Lost  Lake;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Trip  to  Alaska. 

169  The  Caribs’  Cave  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Submarine 

Search  for  the  Reel  of  Pearls. 

170  The  Desert  of  Death  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Explor¬ 

ing  an  Unknown  Land. 

171  A  Trip  to  the  Sea  of  the  Sun  ;  or.  With  Frank  Reade, 

Jr.,  on  a  Perilous  Cruise. 

172  The  Black  Lagoon  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr,’s  Submar¬ 

ine  Search  for  a  Sunken  City  in  Russia. 

173  The  Mysterious  Brand  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Solv¬ 

ing  a  Mexican  Mystery. 
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STORIES  OF  ALL  KINDS! 

PLUCK  AND  LUCK 

PBICE  5  CENTS.  PBICE  5  CENTS. 

32  Pages.  Every  Story  Complete. 

Hssdsome  Colored  Covers. 


No.  1.  Dick  Decker,  the  Brave  Young  Fireman, 

by  Ex  Fire  Chief  Warden 

No.  2.  The  Two  Boy  Brokers;  or,  From  Messenger  Boys  to 

Millionaires,  by  A  Retired  Banker 

No.  3.  Little  Lou,  the  Pride  of  the  Continental  Army.  A  Story  of 
the  American  Revolution,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

No.  4.  Railroad  Ralph,  the  Boy  Engineer,  by  Jas.  C.  Merritt 

No.  5.  The  Boy  Pilot  of  Lake  Michigan,  by  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson 

No.  6.  Joe  Wiley,  the  Young  Temperance  Lecturer,  by  Jno.  B.  Dowd 

No.  7.  The  Little  Swamp  Fox.  A  Tale  of  Gen’l  Marion  and  His 

Men,  by  General  Jas.  A.  Gordon 

No.  8.  Young  Grizzly  Adams,  the  Wild  Beast  Tamer.  A  True 

Story  of  Circus  Life,  by  Hal  Standish 
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